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‘ Berleman 
Stites The American Teacher 
"] have read with interest every article in 
e of THE REPORTER Since its first ap- 


every issue of 
pearance. It is doing a unique job. 


Theodore W. Schultz ; 

be University of Chicago Dept. of Economics 
“{ cannot afford to be without THE REPORTER. 
Your third issue was an analysis of ‘‘news"’ 
events that gives them meaning, in fact makes 
patticular aspects highly significant in under- 
standing policy developments here and 
abroad. 


ee fone C. Donovan 
u College Dept. of History & Government 


"Thave been using THE REPORTER in a class 
WM comparative government during the current 
op hee with highly satisfactory results. I 
ighted with rs magazine and find it 
as a means of bringing the basic issues 
jot today into the classroom. 


Mt. Marshall K. Powers 
New York State Teachers College 


pt have been a regular reader of THE 
SEPORTER for several months and have 
somed your objective approach to 
Many of the pressing social, economic 
Political problems of our nation. 
anks to you and the staff for 

eur excellent publication.’’ 


SPECIAL 
¥ LIBRARY RATES 
| 1 year ....$3.00 
| 2 years....$5.50 
3 years....$7.50 
SEMI-ANNUAL INDEX 


5) 


“Re 


a Magazine 


rete . 
War our Nites 


The 


on 
ey "ORM Osan 


‘€Pporter 


ces 


an indispensable 


perman ent 
reference 


not duplicated by any other periodical 


THE REPORTER represents a completely new maga- 
zine format, designed to help the thinking reader 
meet and understand today’s complex, confusing 
problems. Every two weeks it selects a subject of 
major importance to the country; treats this cen- 
tral theme with a series of authoritative features 
each written by an expert in his field. In its brief 
history, THE REPORTER has already become a maga- 
zine of national influence, with a large part of its 
circulation among those who mould public opin- 
ion. It will be an important source of factual refer- 
ence in every library. 


Write today for a free 
sample copy if you 
haven't read The 


r 
| The Reporter, 220 E. 42 St., N.Y. 17 
I 
1 
Reporter. 
I 
I 


Please enter our subscription for 
—_____years, at $ 


Refer to your own 
subscription agency 
or USE THIS COUPON @ 


Librarian 
Library. 
Address__— 


orter 


of Facts and Ideas 
| 
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The first dictionary 
devoted exclusively to 
American contributions 
to the English language 


AD isto ry of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS ANNOUNCES 


mericanisms 


Edited by the outstanding American lexicographer, 


MITFORD M. MATHEWS 


HE TWO-VOLUME, 2,000-page 

DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS contains 

50,000 defined entries—words and mean- 
ings of words that first came into the English 
language in the United States. With accurately 
dated quotations tracing the history of every 
word and meaning from its early to its recent 
uses, and with more than four hundred original 
line drawings illustrating its definitions, this 
dictionary covers the history of America’s own 
language. Now, for the first time, this country 
has a record of its linguistic contributions. 


A DicTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS includes: 


1. Words that came into the English language 
first in the United States. 
(hickory, raccoon, linotype, moron, Babbitt, appen- 
dicitis, hydrant). 


2. Words old in the English language that have 
acquired new meanings in America. 
(buffalo, refrigerator, ranger, amendment, addition, 
faculty, baseball). 


3. Terms first appearing in America but made by 
combining older terms. 
(pay dirt, rocking chair, Arbor Day, almighty dollar, 
plugged nickel). 


4- Phrases first used in the United States. 
(an ax to-grind, pull up stakes, keep the ball rolling, 
eat crow). 





5. American nicknames. 
(Big Ditch, Bean Eaters 


Uncle Sam). 


, Dark and B y Ground, 


6. Slang expressions that have become well estab- 
lished over a period of years. 

(jazz, bozo, pep, baloney, hobo, whoope 

lolapaloosa is 

Many features combine to make A Dic- 
TIONARY OF AMERICANISMS an invaluable refer- 
ence tool as well as an absorbing history of 
American language and culture. Dated quota- 
tions, definitions, illustrations, pronunciations, 
cross references, etymologies, combinative terms 
—all help this work indispensable to teachers, 
writers, professional people, historians, students; 
to everyone, in short, concerned with the written 
word and its background. Every library should 
have copies of A DicTIoNARY OF AMERICANISMS 
to supply the demand of all these groups. 

2,000 pages, 2 volumes, 834” x 11”. Illustrated, 

$50.00 the set. 

t@ Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
The publishers will be pleased to send, upon 
request, a handsome illustrated brochure setting 
forth the purposes and scope of A DicTIONARY 
OF AMERICANIsMS. Address THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Dept. B, 575° 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Boys and Girls 
SE LECTED this 

























+ 
Before Britannica Junior was printed, sample 
pages in different type faces were sent to many 
groups of boys and girls for them to select the 
type they liked best. The clear, distinct type used 
in Britannica Junior is the result of this research. 
~ — Britannica 
Junior : 
(Actual Size) 
und, 
tab- 
a BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
makes 


_ Informational Reading Easy and Enjoyable! 





j of "A Edited and designed exclusively for VY Britannica Junior, already used in 
er boys and girls... . 100% elementary many thousands of classrooms every- 
aa school level. Vocabulary checked as in where, is available to schools and libraries 
ers, textbooks. at a special low price and on easy payment 
nts; terms. WRITE TODAY for full information. 
ten / More than four out of five Britan- 
wuld nica Junior Text Pages are illus- 
ISMS trated. Many of the few pages not igen “ > 

illustrated are opposite rich halftone or PUDTIGGLEE 
. luxurious full color plates. 


y New, completely rewritten text, 
pon aimed at student's level of learning. 














ting 
a ee bree omer taagggae 
750 BRITANNICA, INC. 20 N. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILL 
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The book world has been tossing bouquets at 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing 


By JOHN LAWLER _ $3.00 





This sprightly book enlivens and enlightens every librarian’s job 
It tells how the great basic library services like the Readers’ Guid 
to Periodical Literature and the Cumulative Book Index came to be 
and how they are produced today. And it’s the fascinating story of 
Halsey W. Wilson, the man whose enterprise and devotion t 


idea made the modern library index and catalogue systems possible 


“The book is a tribute to Mr. Wilson's ability as a businessman and 
as a friend of the library profession, and it furnishes entertaining] 
instructive material on an important phase of library service.’ 

A. 4.4, 2 


"Mr. Lawler’s narrative is more than a mere success story; it explait 

in detail Wilson operations and methods, and by example of inferen 

offers valuable advice to anyone concerned in any type of research 
Saturday Review of L 


“Mr. Lawler not only describes interestingly the success story of 
Wilson himself, but he also tells the place and function of each of 
these important indexes. He goes into the details of the comple 
indexing problems and shows how they have been overcom: 


Chattan Va Tim 


“John Lawler’s account of the origin and growth of this company 
from a ‘man and wife’ business begun with a capital of $200, to its 
present status as a beneficent ‘monopoly’ is a history of modern 


bibliographic publishing.” New York Times Book Review 


UUUUQGUUUUOOUAOOREOUACANUEEOLUEOEOOLUAOE DOUALA 








The UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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HARCOURT, BRACE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE « SPRING 1951 










Little Wiener 
By Sally Scott. With drawings on 
every page by Beth Krush. Small 
readers will love this =. 
rollicking tale of the 
day Little Wiener—who 
did look something like 
a hot dog but was still 
the smartest dog in town 
— took a walk with his 
friends. Ages 6-9. Published. $1.75 








Plantonio, 
The Pride of the Plain 


Retold by Dick Jones. With 32 illustra- 
tions by the author. Our hero and his 
swift mustang, Plantonio, ride to save 
New Mexico from the Indians. Refresh- 
ing nonsense based on a stirring old 
ballad. Ages 6-10. Published. $1.50 


Ginger Pye 
Written and illustrated with 30 draw- 
ings by Eleanor Estes. Eleanor Estes has 
written, with tenderness and humor, a 
family story like The Moffats, in which 
children will find all the realities of 
their world and grownups will catch 
echoes of their youth. 
Ages 8-12. April. $2.50 
Across the Bridge 
By Jerrold Beim. With 11 illustrations 
by Thomas Maley. The story of how a 
shy ten-year-old boy wins a_ place for 
himself in his school and community. 
A fine picture of human relationships 
within a family and a town. 
Ages 8-12. Published. $2.50 
Sing-Along Sary 
By Margaret and John Travers Moore. 
With 32 illustrations by John Moment. 
Fun and a real feeling for the pleasures 
and hard-working life of the settlers 
of western Pennsylvania fill this story 
of Sary Liz and her family. 


Ages 8-12. March. $2.00 


—— 









Lucy’s League 
“l By Grace Allen Hogarth. 
\ With 39 illustrations by 
Nora S. Unwin. Lucy was 
determined that the money 
could be raised for the fam- 
ily’s trip to America, but 
it took a lot of work and 
patience. A happy family 
story of England today. 
Ages 8-12. Published. $2.50 


How to Play 
Big League Baseball 


Edited by Malcolm Child. With 74 photo- 
graphs and 24 line drawings by Mari- 
lyn Fisher. For boys who play base- 
ball and want to play it better. Each 
position on a team is discussed by an 
outstanding major league player. 
Ages 10-up. April. $2.50 


Atoms At Work 


By George P. Bischof. With 69 illustra- 
tions by Jere Donovan. In simple, direct 
terms the author explains the basic 
principles of atomic energy and tells 
how they have been discovered and 
developed. Ages 10-14. March. $2.25 


Country Cousin 


By Helen F. Daringer. With 27 illustra- 
tions by Stephani and Edward Godwin. 
The Endicott family of Pilgrim Kate 
and Debbie of the Green Gate live 
again in this story of young Susannah 
who is sent to New York for the winter 
of 1683 to learn to “comport herself 
as a young lady.” 


Ages 12-up. Published. $2.50 


Vocations for Girls 


By Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter and Harry 
Dexter Kitson. A new, completely re- 
vised, up-to-date edition of the stand- 
ard book for girls who are beginning 
to plan jobs for the years ahead. 
Ages 12-up. May. $3.00 


Dates cnd prices of forthcoming books are tentative 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY ~ 383 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
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nthusiastic ‘about THE CHILDREN’S 
5 a new “St. Nicholas’ — 
r young minds to 
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Librarians are e 


DIGEST! They welcome it a 
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: and a ma azine t 
Partial contents db ret : Z aoa heal 
from typical issue: goo oo s: tis a magazine t at elongs 
children—brings them the enchanting tales of Dickens, 
DR. pool ITTLE’S GREAT BULL- o.. 02 
FIGHT L. Hugh Lofting Carroll, Kipling, L. Frank Baum, Dr. Seuss, A. A 
He CUDRA’ pAUCHT TT ap Milne and so many others—often in a single issue! 
A story rom “St icholas agazine e re 
A |ANIE-THE-POOM by A 4. Milne It is a treasury of the best reading, old and new, 
HOW THE RHINOCERD® cot nis with poetry, games, educational comics and puzzles. 
SKIN by Rudyard Kipling Lib . it rf ith f t ‘al for 
yrRoEs OF SCIENCE ibrarians say ! offers a We? of mater! 
4 biographical come library programs and story hours, too! 


MY GRE ATEST ADVE NTURE 
by Lowell Thomas 
1 yr. $3 (10 issues—excepting July and August) 


THE sTORY oF AMERICA 
by Prof. David Muzzey 
Special Library Rates: 5 1-yr- subscriptions —92 each 
2 1-yr. subscriptions— 


miss 7 ILL SKREE K 
1 yr. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE and 


From “Child Life Magazine” 


AND THE TELEPHONE 
Morley Combination Offer: 
1 yt. THE CHILDREN’S picest—S5 


GISSING 
by Christophe 


132 pages Printed in two 


colors on “eye-ease™ paper 
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@ Equipping a new library? 
@ Remodeling your old library? 
@ Adding to your present equipment? 

















SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


You'll find this brochure a con- 
venient form of reference for 
your library needs. 








Beautiful, efficient, long-lasting and functional 
LEFCO Library Equipment is, without any quali- 
fication whatever, the finest library furniture 
available in America today. 











LEFCO Library Furniture is perfectly suited for 
an entirely new library or to match and blend in 
with present equipment and surroundings. Lefco 
equipment in standard finishes is available for - 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Special finishes avail- 
able upon request. 











LEFCO EQUIPMENT 


A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 


36 WEST 20th STREET @ NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Card Catalog Cabinets in two highly 
tyes ¥ match wee of your library 












Wees sys 

migisi* sys 

+ + > & 1 

Hye 3 & he 

dh aahieaes 

Both cabinets have a capacity =. : re STS) 
‘ sit Sis =e 

: : re Eg 

of 72,000 medium weight bes Te =] 
“4 = i es 

catalog cards and guides. eet ak $) 
Write for prices. 1 7 





No. 3560 No. 3560-M 


60-Drawer Cabinet — 60-Drawer Cabinet — 
quarter -sowed white genuine maple in 
oak in light o: dark blond and standard 
finish. mellow maple finishes. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. -piele Gfe], mae aie 








CEU LECTERNS LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
















A New and Timely Annotated Adult Book List 
NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1950 


This list was prepared under the sponsorship of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Division of Public Libraries. It was compiled by 
Miss Gertrude Gscheidle, Librarian, Chicago Public Library, and a staff 
committee from that library. Nominations of titles, however, were made 
by dozens of public library staffs in many parts of America. 





Selections limited to adult books pub- 
lished in the United States in 1950, were Imprinted with your library name 
to be ‘genuinely meritorious in terms of 100 @$ 4.00 2000 @ $25.00 
literary excellence, factual correctness, 500@ 10.00 2500@ 30.00 
sincerity and honesty of presentation, and 1000@ 15.00 5000@ 55.00 


in promoting enlightened citizenship and Order Now for Prompt Delivery 








enriching personal life.” 









STURGIS ae ING COMPANY 











P. O. BOX 552 Sturgis, Michigan 
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Ophicleide 


Clarion SA 
Clarence Britzeka 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS VEHICLES 


Also 
ARCHITECTURE * CLOTHING * COINS * CONSTELLA- 
TIONS ® FISHES * FURNITURE HERALDRY * INSECTS 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS * MACHINERY * TOOLS 
WEAPONS * MYTHOLOGY * NAUTICAL * PLANTS 
POTTERY * REPTILES * SHELLFISH * ANATOMY 
TREES * ETC. 


PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FOR PUZZLE CONTESTANTS 


Largest work of its kind ever published in the 
United States. Over 24,000 pictures arranged 
by subjects. A companion piece to the Un- 
abridged Dictionary. Excellent for identifying 
unusual objects. Order now before the first edi- 
tion is sold out. Complete for $25.00. 

PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA may be bought in 
three easy payments. Send only $11.95 with 
coupon below and $7 per month for two 
months thereafter. 

To insure quick, safe transit, all encyclope- 
dias are sent immediately by Special Delivery. 
Return books for refund within 5 days if not 
satisfied. 

Mail Coupon below to: Research Book Co. 

30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
——— — — CLIP OFF AND MAIL = = oe oe oe ee ee 
Research Book Co. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Please send me immediately by Special Delivery, 
the PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. I am enclosing $11.95 
with chis coupon and promise to send $7 per month 
for two additional months. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 


Shrike (0 Check here to save 95 cents shipping and post- 
BIRDS age charges by enclosing full $25 with coupon. 
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HE 1950 Author Meets the Critics award for 

fiction went to John Hersey'’s The Wall, and 
for nonfiction to Marchete Chute’s Shakespeare of 
London. 

Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, joint au- 
thors of Partners, the United Nations and Youth, 
received the award of the Children’s Book Commit- 
tee of the Child Study Association. 

The second annual National Book Awards were 
presented on March 6 to William Faulkner for 
The Collected Stories of William Faulkner; New- 
ton Arvin for his biography, Herman Melville; and 
Wallace Stevens for his book of poetry, The 
Auroras of Autumn. 

Christopher awards of $5,000 each went to Karl 
Stern for “Pillar of Fire’; Houston Harte and Guy 
Rowe for In Our Image; Betty Martin and Evelyn 
Wells for Miracle at Carville; Lamar Trotti, who 
wrote the motion picture script for “Cheaper by the 
Dozen’; and Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett 
for their script of ‘Father of the Bride.” 

Gwenfread Allen's Hawaii's War Years, 1941- 
1945 won the $100 award of the Friends of the Li- 
brary of Hawaii for the outstanding 1950 book by 
an Island author. 

The William Foyle poetry prize ($250) went to 
Christopher Fry for Venus Observed. 

Poetry Awards 1950 listed Robert Frost and Ber- 
nice Kenyon as tied for first place ($200), with the 
third prize won by Martha Keller. 

Adelaide Love won the Dierkes Press brochure 
contest with her manuscript, “Enchanted Dawn.” 

“Adoration of the Magi Kings by Leonardo da 
Vinci,” a narrative poem by Frederika Blankner 
won the Leander Leitner first prize of the American 
Literary Association. 

Poetry of Chicago awards for 1950 ($100 each) 
were: Levinson, to John Berryman; Guarantors’, to 
Delmore Schwartz; Oscar Blumental, to Richard 
Wilbur; Eunice Tietjens Memorial, to Andrew 
Glaze; Harriet Monroe, to Richard Eberhart; Bess 
Hokin, to Lloyd Frankenberg 


Ruth Crary Clough of Chicago for the *second 
time won the cash award in the Lord Alfred Doug- 
las sonnet competition of the Poetry Society of 
London. 

The $1,250 prize of Poetry Awards of Pasadena 
for the best book of verse published in 1950 was 
split between Hyam Plutzik’s Aspects of Proteus, 
and Rolfe Humphries’ Wind of Time. 

Gustav Davidson received both the Lola Ridge 
and the Alexander Droutzkoy Memorial awards. 

The Poetry Society of Virginia’s 1950 prizes 
($50 each) were given as follows: Norfolk, to 
Elma Dean; Princess Anne, to Ellis Atkisson Mc- 
Donald; Richmond, to Nancy Byrd Turner; Frank 
W. Darling Memorial, to Eva Willes Wangsgaard. 
Additional prizes of $25 each went to Richard F. 
Armknecht and Nancy Byrd Turner. 


Jeremy Ingalls won the 1950 Shelley Memorial 
award of the Poetry Society of America, and Wal- 
lace Stevens, winner of last year’s Bollingen award, 
received the Poetry Society's gold medal for dis- 
tinguished achievement in poetry. 


The National Achievement Award was conferred 
upon Edith Hamilton, whose books include The 
Greek Way, The Roman Way, and The Prophets 


570 











AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


of Israel. Miss Hamilton did not start writing yp 
after she was sixty years old. 


The literary awards of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors went to The Quiet Ligh by & 
Louis de Wohl, and Enthusiasm, by Ronald 4 

Knox. 


Diep 


February 3. DOROTHY SPEARE, novelist, magazine § 
writer and former opera singer; in Boston. Mis 
Speare’s books include Dancers in the Dark, Th : 
Gay Year, The Girl Who Cast Out Fear, A Ving ore, 
of Yesterday, T he Road to Needle and Spring a 
Fifty-Second Street. 

February 3. ALFRED A. COHN, reporter, edit 
publicity man, and author; in Los Angeles; sevent 
one. Mr. Cohn wrote “The Jazz Singer,” the fr 
full length talking motion picture, which won ti 
first Motion Picture Academy award. He was at op 
time collector of customs in Los Angeles and 
another police commissioner. As president of th 
Los Angeles police commission he instituted mam 
reforms. He also wrote or helped write over: 
hundred motion picture scripts, including “Harol 
Teen,” and several novels, including Gun Notehe 
and Take the Witness. 

Februar) ROGER HENWOOD MOTTEN, teacher 
and author of Value f Poetry in Schools. in 
Wethersheld, Connecticut; seventy-one 

February 8. ALBERT B. FAUusST, professor emeritu 
of German literature at Cornell, and author of Th 
German Element in the United States; in Ith 
New York; eighty. 

February 9. Lorp LytTTON, soldier, artist, an 
writer; in a Paris suburb; seventy-two. A grandson 
of the famous English writer, Bulwer Lytton, Lon 
Lytton was an outstanding amateur tennis player 
three times winning the International Cup in Paris 
and sold a number of his paintings to the French 
government for museums. Among his books, i 
addition to full length and shorter biographies of 
his grandfather, were Water Colour, The Press and 
the General Staff, and Life in Unoccupied Fran 
February 13. Ltoyp CassEL DouGLas, writer 
best selling novels; of a heart ailment; in L 
Angeles, California; seventy-three. Mr. Douglas 
Lutheran minister and author of four books 
says and sermons, when he was over fifty years 
decided that novels could have a much wider ini 
ence, and in 1929 he published The Magnipce 


































































Obsession. This was followed by Forgive Us ¢ Wa 
Tres passe S, Precious Jeopardy, Green Light i 

Banners, Home for Christmas, Disputed Passa 

Doctor Hudson's Secret Je urnal and Invttation 

Live. These first nine novels sold over two mul 

copies. The Robe, published in 1943, sold mor 

than a million and a half. His last book, The 6 
Fisherman, came out in 1948. 

February 13. HELEN EARLE SELLERS, former me Attra 
ber of the Connecticut state legislature, poet, # able 
under her maiden name, Helen Earle Gilbert, pas 
dren’s author; after a long illness; in Carlist ons 
Pennsylvania; forty-seven. At the time of her ata! P 
Mrs. Sellers was working on a biography ot Pre HV 
dence Crandall, nineteenth century Connect 66,00 





abolitionist. 
February 15. B. Y. WILLIAMS, editor, twice Wi 
ner of the first prize in the League of American! 
(Continued on page 572) 
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TOOL 


a es 
AMERICANA 


Attractively bound— printed on glareless paper—read- 
able type © Subject index and reader’s guide —glos- 
saries of new terms © Digests of bocks, plays, operas— 
comprehensive bibliographies 


0 VOLUMES 24,000 PAGES 
%,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 





0 city library 


Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
is America’s reference work! As a cornerstone 
for the small school or public library, the 
AMERICANA can solve every major refer- 
ence problem; as the focal reference authority, 
it serves the larger library brilliantly; for 
home or office, it is invaluable in its compre- 
hensive coverage of every field of knowledge. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA MID- 
CENTURY EDITION catalogues more than 
250,000 facts on hundreds of thousands of 
subjects; its 700 page index with its 280,000 
entries is accurate and up to the minute in 
coverage. For those who guide the eager, 
inquisitive minds of today’s children, ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA AMERICANA is the answer. 


FR E Fill out and mail coupen tedey for 
beautiful 36 page illustrated book 
let, “America’s Reference Work.” 





Mait this coupon for your copy of’ " Ameid Reference 
tifal 36-page booklet chat describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
No obliganon of course. Address: The Americana Conpention Eds 
tonal Division, 2 West ich St, New York 19.N Y¥ 
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OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 570) 


Women's national poetry contest; in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mrs. Williams was cofounder and editor of 
the magazine, Talatia. Her published volumes of 
verse include Apples of Gold, House of Happiness, 
Far Is the Hill, For Each a Star, and What Else 
Matters. 

February 16(?). HENRI-RENE LENORMAND, au- 
thor of a score of successful French dramas and of 
one novel; in Paris; sixty-eight. 

February 16. Hapip I. KATBAH, lecturer, and au- 
thor of books on the Middle East, including Orher 
Arabian Nights and The New Spirit in Ancient 
Lands; in Jacksonville, Florida; fifty-nine. 
February 19. ANDRE PAUL GUILLAUME GIDE, 
considered the greatest French author of his time; 
of pneumonia; in Paris; eighty-one. From 1890, 
when his first novel, The Notebooks of André 
Walter, was finished, André Gide wrote over fifty 
novels, essays, works of philosophy. Fewer than 
twenty of his books appeared in the United States. 
In 1947 he became the eighth French writer to re- 


ceive the Nobel prize for literature. Mr. Gide’s 
best known books are The Counterfeiters, The Im- 
moralist, Pastoral Symphony, Treatise on Narcis- 


sus, Return from the U.S.S.R., Corrections on M) 
Return from the U.S.S.R. In 1909 he founded the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, to which during his 
fifteen years’ leadership he attracted many noted 
French authors, including Alain Fournier, Jean 
Cocteau, Roger Martin du Gard, Jules Romain, and 
Jean Giraudoux. His later years were devoted to 
his autobiographical Journals of André Gide, the 
third volume of which was published in 1949. 


and university libraries. 


LIBRARY TOUR 
The library committee of the Walter L. Cohen High School visited Xavier University 
Library, New Orleans, Louisiana, as the final stop on a tour of public, senior high school, 
Trained at their weekly meetings, members of this ce 
serve as library assistants, charging out books, reading and shelving incoming books, filing, 
typing, and performing other duties. Taking on real responsibility, they feel that the library 
is only as interesting as they, with the assistance of the other students, can make 


February 20. MELANIA NESTEROWICZ 
Salesgirl and other books, and recipi ‘ 
ver laurette of the Academy of Polish Literaty, 
and of medals of honor from the Polish Nation 
Alliance and the Polish Scouts: in Wilkes-Bar 
Pennsylvania; seventy-four 

February 21. WiLtiaM MaAcCHanrc, short 
writer, collaborator on several books 


author 


t of the 












































Peewee and The Affair t O’ Mali letect 
stories founded on experiences of the New Yo, 
police force; of a heart ailment; in Alpine N 


Jersey; seventy-eight. 
February 22. ETHEL VISCcot 
sading lecturer for socialism and w n's suffras 
and against tobacco and alcohol; foll 

on February 6; in Wimbledon, Engl 
Lady Snowden, the first member of the b 
governors of the British 
was the first person to 
policy. She was also the 
shevtk Russia, The Femi 
Political Pilgrim in Eur 
February 24. FRANK COLBY, auth 

language, whose aim in his books and syndj 
columns was to ‘Americanize the Englis! 
for Americans; in Houton, Texas; fift 
discussion resulting from Mr. Colby rr 
nunciation of the } 
broadcast led to his recognition of 

terest in words. In addition to his nationally kn 
column, ‘“Take My Word for It,’ he was t it 
of Your Speech and How 1 lmt | The Pr 
tical Handbook of Better English, Words 1 ( 
Use in My C printed privat f 
Self-Pronouncing Dictionas his 

recent work. 
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ANOTHER 


ANOTHER WEW 


Again . . . Library Service has combined 
the ideas and recommendations of count- 
less librarians to offer a new product 

the PLASTI-KLEER Periodical Binder. The 
De Luxe PLASTI-KLEER Periodical Binder is 
designed specifically to keep periodicals 
crisp, clean and attractive under constant 
Reading Room handling. Made of one 
piece sturdy (40 gauge) transparent 
Vinylite* for greater strength and years 
of service. !t is completely transparent 
+++ permits full view of all printed matter 
on spine as well as cover. It is flexible 
for better reading comfort and durability 
—it cannot break or crack and reduces 
bulk to a minimum. Periodicals changed 
in 30 seconds! The binder holds the 
periodical firmly in place by means of a 
simple metal ‘‘lock-fast'’ device whith per- 
mits the periodical to open completely flat. 
For all standard size magazines. 


PLASTI-ALEER 


RARY 








PERFECT 


reading room 
binder 








DE LUXE 


PLAST -ALEER 


PERIODICAL 
BINDER 


@ INDESTRUCTIBLE—will not crack, 
tear or deteriorate. 

@ EASY TO USE—COMFORTABLE TO 
HANDLE—Periodical locks-in firmly in 30 
seconds. 

@ YEARS OF BEAUTY AND SERVICE: 
Built to take punishment. Keeps peri- 
odicals clean and attractive. 

Write for sample of Vinylite* and prices. 





*Trade Mark of Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 





INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


Division of Bro-Dart Industries 


62 E. Alpine Street 


Newark 5, New Jersey 
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Announcing... 


a new book in the 
automotive field 


AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS 


PRINCIPLES AND MAINTENANCE 
By Ray F. Kuns 
Author of AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE, 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS, 
AUTO MECHANICS 


Libraries will want this new 
book to meet the demand for 
information on service and 
maintenance of the automotive 
transmissions on so many of 
the newer cars. It is a learn- 
how guide providing full tech- 
nical information and working 
instructions on all types of 
automatic transmissions, with 
one make of automobile repre- 
senting each classification. 
More than 500 illustrations. 


Includes: 
Buick—Dynaflow Drive—Chevro- 
let—Power-Glide Torque Con- 
verter — Chrysler — Gyrol Fluid 
Drive and Prestomatic Transmis- 
sion — Ford-Mercury — Oldsmo- 
bile Hydra-Matic Drive—Pack- 
ard Ultramatic Drive — Torque 
Converter Design—Studebaker 


Ready about April 20. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1104 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








ns 


6,510 Major Contributions 
To Human Knowledge 
are Recorded in 


DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by 


American Universities: 1949-1950 





Compiled for 
THE ASSOCIATION OF 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Arnold H. Trotier and 


Marian Harman ¢ 235p. $4.50 


This is the seventeenth annual edi- 
tion of this essential tool for 
researchers. Under seven broad sub- 
ject headings, the results of count- 
less hours of study and experi- 
mentation are recorded and briefly 
described. Where and how to ob- 
tain these findings are detailed; 
obviously sound insurance against 
wasteful duplication. Subject and 
author indexes, charts and other 
lists present a comprehensive 
picture. 

















Earlier compilations available are: 


1935-36. xvi, 102p. pa. $2 
1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2 
1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2 
1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2 
. 1941-1942. 128p. cloth. $2.50 
. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50 
. 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50 
. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. $1.50 
. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50 
. 1947-1948. 157p. cloth. $3.50 
. 1948-1949. 176p. cloth. $3.50 
- 1949-1950. 235p. cloth. $4.50 
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All Around You 


ALook at the World for the 
Very Young Scientist 
Written and illustrated in color by 


JEANNE BENDICK 


Parents, teachers, librarians—and espe- 
cially children themselves—are going 
to welcome and enjoy this science pic- 
turebook that describes simply and 
clearly the how and why of the world 
around us. Pictures on every page, 
many in three colors. Large, easy-to- 
read type. Coming April. 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 


The Roundhouse 
Cat 


and Other Railroad Animals 


by FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


A book that combines two subjects 
most popular with children — animals 
and railroads. Easy-reading stories 
based on actual incidents. Dining Car 
Goat, Two Dogs on One Ticket, Horse 
Sense, Bear in the Baggage Car, 
Beavers that Flooded the Track, and 
the Circus Train Elephant. 

Coming April. Ages 8-12. $2.00 
> ES — 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG 
ad 4°) 8 


SPRING 


1Y 


Kay Ann 


by GRACE and HAROLD 
JOHNSON 


A fast-moving story of the people and 
activities that made Kay Ann’s sopho- 
more year in high school one to remem- 
ber always — dances and rallies and 
games, skijoring on Christmas Eve, the 
horse show, and, of course, Jerry’s 
amazing inventions. It was a year of 
more than usual good times, a year of 
growing up. 

Coming March. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


1951 ; } @ ? 
Ride Out 
Singing 


by ALICE F. LOOMIS 


The story of Phyllis Vernon’s first year 
in Canada and how she came to be part 
of this dramatic new country that at 
first seemed so alien. There were the 
good times, the hard work, the chang- 
ing seasons, the warm friendships, and 
there was Kent, whom she loved. A 
memorable novel for teen-age girls. 
Coming March. $2.50 





Write for FREE Catalog 
WHITTLESEY HOU BE eres ncccw iit beck Company of Conade Limited 





































































HEN The Pied Piper of Dipper Creek, a 

collection of short stories by the Canadian 
writer, Thomas H. Raddall, was published in 1939, 
it had a foreword by the then Governor-General 
of Canada, Lord Tweedsmuir. His Lordship, better 
known as John Buchan, said in part, “I confess to 
a special liking for a story which has something 
of a plot and which issues in a dramatic climax, 
a type which has had many distinguished exponents 
from Sir Walter Scott through Stevenson and Mau- 
passant to Kipling and Conrad. To this school Mr. 
Raddall belongs, and he is worthy of a great suc- 
cession. He has the rare gift of swift, spare, clean- 
limbed narrative. And he has great stories to tell.”’ 
The Nymph and the Lamp, Raddall’s latest novel 
(1950) was a selection of the Doubleday Dollar 
Book Club in February 1951 

Thomas Head Raddall (which rhymes with brad- 
awl) was born November 13, 1903, at Hythe, Eng- 
land, the son of Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Raddall, 
D.S.O., an instructor in the British Army School 
of Musketry, and Ellen (Gifford) Raddall. Colonel 
Raddall was transferred to the Canadian Army in 
1913, and the family sailed for Nova Scotia; he 
was killed in the final months of the war. 

Fifteen-year-old Tom Raddall left Halifax Acad- 
emy to serve in the North Atlantic as radio operator 
in naval transports, the famous cable-ship Mackay- 
Bennett, and in various tramps and colliers in the 
Atlantic trade. Transferred to coastal duty in 1921, 
he served in lonely wireless stations along the Cana- 
dian east coast, including Sable Island, ‘‘Graveyard 
of the Atlantic.” 

From sea to forest was the next step. Raddall 
studied accounting in a Halifax business college, 
and took a job as bookkeeper in a small wood-pulp 
mill in western Nova Scotia. In his spare time, 
summer and winter, he explored the Mersey River 
valley by foot and canoe, talking to mill hands, 
lumberjacks, river-drivers, hunters, trappers, and 
Micmac Indians. In 1927 he married Edith Free- 
man, a music teacher and Mayflower descendant 
whose family had moved north from Cape Cod in 
1760, and the young couple settled in a house in 
Milton, on the banks of the Mersey. They have two 
children, Thomas, Jr., and Frances 

Six years later Raddall’s stories began to appear 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. They won warm praise 
from Kipling as well as Buchan. A series of his- 
torical short stories caught the fancy of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Kenneth Roberts, who 
urged him to write full-length novels. His May- 
esty's Yankees (1942), a tale of Nova Scotia dur- 
ing the American Revolution and the attack on 
Fort Cumberland, was the first. The Library Jour- 
nal called it, rather equivocally, ‘quite comparable 
to Roberts in style."’ Wilson Follett in the Atlantic 
was more explicit: “A lively tale, well told. But 
what makes the generous measure of fiction and 
history run over is the added element of pure 
lyricism.”” The novel, also published in Canada and 
Great Britain, has been transliterated into Braille. 

Rover Sudden (1944), another Dollar Book 
Club selection, has been widely translated. Exiled 
after Prince Charlie's defeat at Culloden, the oddly 
named hero comes to America for adventure in 
Halifax and Louisburg. The Saturday Revieu 
praised its “knowledge of Indian life and early 
English behavior on the shore,” but both Roget 
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Thomas H. Raddall 


THOMAS H. RApDDALI 


and his sweetheart seemed familiar | 
to Virginia Kirkus and the Boston G 

Tantalus (1945) and The Wedd 
were more short stories. In betwee 
Colonial-period historical novel, Pr. d 
(1946). A Literary Guild selection 
tenuous in plot to the Weekly B 
“rousing tale, well told” to Book W 
Bechtel praised Son of the Hawk | 
continuous excitement and fast action 

The Nymph and the Lamt serte 
the mainland to tell a modern 
“a primitive and weirdly fascinat 
(Kirkus). Matthew Carney, operator 
graph relay station on a tiny island off 
Scotian coast, goes ashore on \ 
back a wife who dislikes the bart 
liam McFee, in the Saturday R 
tale with thews and sinew Tl 
novel will also deal with life on 
coast. 

Twice Raddall has been given 
General's Award for Distinguis! Can 
ature, the first time in 1943 for 7 P 
again in 1949 for Halifax, Warde 





a history of the city. His history of the \ 


Scotia Regiment was published in a lin 
in 1948. Dalhousie University gave hi 
ary LL.D. the next year 

The Raddalls live in the little seape 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia, where he can 
hobbies of fishing, hunting, golf, and s: 
craft. The writer was a Licutenant (R 
World War II. He is vice-president of 
dian Authors Association, and a mem! 
Canadian Legion. According to the Tor 
ind Mail, he has ‘‘a Bluenose accent 
lish spiced by a sea wind. He's got th 


face of a sailor, keen amber eyes, an 
solid walk of a man used to tl 
much as the misty moorlands of Nova §$ 

F. WALBI 
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readable books about 


PSYCHOLOGY 


and today's living 





A Challenging Interpretation 
CHANGING CONCEPTS OF THE BIBLE 


A Psychological Analysis of Its Words, Symbols and Beliefs 
By WERNER WOLFF 


A re-translation of the Bible that constructs its lost meanings through a psychological 
and semantic study. Changing Concepts of The Bible deals with the story of the world’s 
creation—the basis of our religion and ethics. Of great importance for the psychiatrist, 
anthropologist, theologian, historian and semanticist. (May 15th publication.) 


Profusely illustrated $5.00 











Steady-Selling Hermitage Titles 
BOOKS FOR MATURITY 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
EVOLUTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


A Review of Theory and Therapy 


By CLARA THOMPSON, M.D. 
$4.00 With the collaboration of 
PATRICK MULLAHY 


' Psychoanalysis is admirably set forth for 
THE STORK DIDN'T Clara Thompson's authoritative, informative 
BRING YOU pe oughly readable book.’’—Neu 
é Revieu 
The Facts of Life For Teenagers ; 
By LOIS PEMBERTON TALKS TO PARENTS 
. the book on teen-age sex education for which 
millions ‘ot fr sae and ‘" hess have jenn pray AND TEACHERS 
ing.”'—Saturday Review of Literature cee Insight Into The Problems of Childhood 
illustrated $2.75 | By HOMER LANE 
| The needs and desires of the child from infancy 
OEDIPUS—MYTH AND to the age of eighteen, with emphasis on natursh 
COMPLEX spiritual development. 
A Review of Psychoanalytic Theory A STUDY OF 
' » speyrene — — ; INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 
neh des the text of three Oedipus ays by Sopho ° A z 
ati : main points of aol Adler, Jung, New Contributions To Psychiatry 
Edited by PATRICK MULLAHY 


Otto Rank, Karen Horney, Erich Fromm and Harry 
The psychiatry of the individual as a social bein 


Stack Sullivan . . soundly conceived, lucidly 
Contributions by such outstanding workers as H 


written . . will prove invaluable.’ New Yor y 
Times Book Revieu $5.00 Stack Sullivan, eda Fromm-Reichmann, Harold 


Lasswell and Kingsley Davis. $6.50 
THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
ABNORMAL THE SEARCH FOR THE 


A Basic Survey of Psychoanalysis BELOVED 


The Modern Science of Mental Health 
By L. RON HUBBARD 
top best seller since publication last May. This 
nore than 750 non-professional Dia 
netics groups. Now in its seventh printing. 
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HERMITAGE HOUSE, Inc. 


By WERNER WOLFF 
A comprehensive survey of all known phases of the 
abnormal. Including physiological and environ 
mental factors of abnormal psychology, diagnosis 
and treatment. Bibliography of 2500 items 
Illustrated $6.50 


PEACE ON EARTH 
Introduction by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
Here is a primer of world government—complete 

with an appendix of basic UN documents. .. The 
solid, overwhelming testimony of the volume leaves 
us with two alternatives: peace on earth or ob 
livion. Chicago Tribune $3.00 





A Clinical Investigation of 
The Trauma of Birth 
By NANDOR FODOR 
How the fears e! at begin our birth affect ou: lives 
Said The Psy ric Quarterly a thant 
ind daring acenial ive work, . “Ss .00 


es 


EDUCATION FOR MATURIT 
An Essay on Adult Group Study 
By JOHN WALKER POWELI 
told with understanding makes invit 
ingly clear how the group reading of significant 
books « an ae AN EXC ting and maturing experience 
Saturd Revieu Literature $3.00 


8 West 13th tia New York I1, N. Y. 


In Canada: George J. Mcleod, Lid 
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Jean Stafford 


669M a rather slow person,” Miss Stafford once 

told an interviewer, ‘in that experience has 
to sink in for years and years before I can use 
it... . I have to let impressions and experiences 
age within me until they become integrated into my 
whole life and perceptions before I can use them as 
material for fiction.’” This serious approach to her 
craft is typical of a young writer who does not al- 
low herself to be swayed by the current craze for 
slickness and hasty accomplishment. She gave four 
years of hard work to her first novel, and two to her 
second, shorter one. Her short stories are worked 
out with the same thoughtful thoroughness, with 
no concessions to editorial impatience. 

Jean Stafford was born July 1, 1915 at Covina, 
California. Her father, John Richard Stafford, was 
a writer of Western stories. Miss Stafford spent her 
childhood in California, but the family later moved 
to Colorado. She attended the State Preparatory 
School at Boulder, and later the University of Colo- 
rado, also in Boulder. After taking her M.A. de- 
gree at the university in 1936 she put in a year's 
study at Heidelberg, Germany. She returned to 
teach, first at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and later in Massachusetts. She spent a year 
in Louisiana at the Southern Review, a year in New 
York City, and a year in Tennessee. In 1940 she 
married the Bostonian Robert Lowell, a poet and 
the great-grandson of James Russell Lowell. 

Miss Stafford’s first novel, Boston Adventure, 
published in 1944, attracted considerable attention 
and mixed reactions. Mina Curtiss in the Boston 
Gloke, evidently feeling that it gave an inaccurate 
picture of her city, dismissed it as a “highly stylized 
and romanticized literary adventure.” 

On the other hand, H. M. Jones wrote in Satur- 
day Review: “It is full-blooded. Its style is con- 
densed, old-fashioned in its dignity, highly accurate 
as a report on the sensibilities of the ‘I’ who tells 
the story. Its events, made credible by the style and 
by a kind of indignant pleasure in experience, are 
memorable and haunting, even when they are gro- 
tesque. .. . Miss Stafford is a commanding talent, 
who writes in the great tradition of the English 
novel.” And the New Yorker: A first novel which 
will probably invite plenty of comparison with 
Proust, and which should stand up under it amaz- 
ingly well. It presents the same ceaseless vivisection 
of individual experience, the same reflection of the 
external world of one particular person's angle of 
refraction, the same wealth of warmly regarded 
minutiae, of details never mechanically adduced 
but always organically absorbed in the narrative.” 

Boston Adventure earned for its author the Merit 
Award for outstanding achievement in 1944, made 
by the magazine Mademoiselle. Early in the fol- 
lowing year Miss Stafford received a Guggenheim 
fellowship, and in the same week the $1,000 award 
of the Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Her next book, The Mountain Lion, appeared in 
1947. Comparing it with Boston Adventure, which 
he called “imitative, overwrought, overstuffed with 
repetitious material,’ Orville Prescott in “Books of 
the Times’ said: ‘Her second novel . . . seems to 
me to be a notable advance over the first, convince 
ing evidence that Miss Stafford has both the crea- 
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JEAN STAFFORD 


tive imagination and the artistic self-discipline t 
become one of our most interesting novelists, ., 
It is a sad, poignant, satiric story, definitely nota 
enjoyable one. But Miss Stafford has told it well” 
Sterling North in New York Post: “I would like 
to see Jean Stafford’s new novel take the Pulitarr 
prize. Brilliantly conceived, written with utter hom 
esty and a great economy of words, this painfully 
haunting picture of tortured adolescence approach 
the stature of a modern classic Has the lea 
simplicity (and potential cruelty) of the sinew 
cat for which it is named This is a book you 
must not miss; it has intimations of a te rrifying som 
of immortality.” 

Besides her novels, Miss Stafford has weitttl 
short stories for Harper's Bazaar, Kenyon Revit 
Partisan Review, and the New Yorker. She isa 
at work on a third novel, tentatively titled "Ti 
Catherine Wheel.” With her second husband, Of 
ver Jensen, she now lives in a New York City apa 
ment. She loves the country, and spent some f 
working in her Maine home. However, she a 
she works better in the city. The country, # 
thinks, is too distracting, “there are so many iit 
things to do.” She keeps her city life very simple, 
“It’s so easy in New York to fall into the habité 
going to parties. You go to one cocktail party # 
then find yourself making a date for another. As 
having lunch with someone every day. It does 
work.” She is fond of reading, and lists Hear 
James, Jane Austen, Flaubert, and Dostoevski 
her favorite authors. She also likes murder myst 
ies and admires the technique that goes int 
writing of them. She speaks very modestly oft 
success that has come her way It's gratifying 
she told a reporter, ‘but in a way it isn’t importat 
I just want to write as well as I can, as hones 
and truthfully 
BAKER 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 


.. Snowy white and satin smooth, crisp and clean-looking, 
te Ni ear? Mitten’s 3-dimensional display letters always create a favor- 
1B qi! a wi ay able impression—with IMPACT! .. They are ideal for de- 


Th) i 
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} partment markers, bulletin boards, directories and every 
kind of attractive display—indoors and outdoors. 

HP 

e 





... Precision molded of a durable plastiktile composition, 
they are ready to use, easy to use, changeable, colorable— 
and inexpensive. 
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...A wide selection of smartly designed, easy to read char- 
acter-faces in many sizes from %4” to 9’’—in three basic con- 
structions . . . Use them in curves or straight lines against any 
background, or standing upright against dramatic lighting 
effects. 


“Pinbacks’’* thumb-press into soft backgrounds. 
“Sandbacks’’* glue-on to hard surfaces. 
“Track Letters’’* stand upright or at an angle in tracks. 





SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES — 
MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER 


599 ‘Pinback 


rola iieaiela ss Mm (al calibila@elic me) \ clalse Mial om hadi al tal miselall wale NOR 
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* letters and numerals ‘4 to 2) high. Cha 
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Panels for movable signs 


over and over! 


Write for instructive literature, catalog and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS* 


5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. * 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 





2 Important Speech Books from the Wilson Company 





DISCUSSION METHODS: 


Explained and Illustrated 


by J. V. Garland 375 pages $3.00 


The third revised edition of this basic work is now available. It pre- 
sents many fresh illustrations and recognizes the newer experimental forms 
developed since the second edition. Television discussion is introduced and 
there is a chapter on Sociodrama and Group Dynamics. 


The major divisions in the book are Informal Discussion, Formal Dis- 
cussion, Radio Discussion, Methods in Combination, and Sociodrama and 
Group Dynamics. Under each division current forms and methods are ex- 
plained, described and illustrated with full-length, representative examples. 


For teachers and students wishing a broad panorama of discussion 
methods, this book is strongly recommended. 





DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


by Bruno Lasker 376 pages $3.50 


How to reach a logical conclusion might be a subtitle for this book. 
Willingness to talk things over has always distinguished the American way 
of life. But idle talk and haphazard argument prove little. A leader is 
needed to bring minds together and to insure a steady advance in a meeting 
to a logical, but certainly not preconceived, solution of a problem. 

How a leader can do this is clearly demonstrated in the book. Mr. 
Lasker illustrates his points from thirty years experience in group discus- 
sions, pointing out how difficult discussional situations were met—or might 
have been. 


Mr. Lasker is a member of the Committee of Experts on Slavery of 
the United Nations. Among the authorities who have recommended his 
book are, Professor Eduard Lindeman‘ of Columbia University, Professor 
3ower Aly of the University of Missouti, Professor Alfred Sheffield of 
Wellesley College, and Lyman Bryson of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. 





THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
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They Look Better — Last Longer 


- 


COLORFUL NEW DEMCO 


Cheerful new Demco Pamphlet 
Binders not only protect pamphlets 
longer, but make your shelves more 
attractive to readers. Library tests 
show that these binders actually in- 
crease pamphlet circulation. Order 
Pamphlet Binders in the colorful 
new longer-lasting Demcoboard, 
or in photomount, pressboard, litho- 
mount, and red rope. 


“ordered in a wide variety of sizes, and are easily ap- _ 
plied. We will gladly send samples of any material. 


WRITE FO 


OMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 


aroe 
EPIELO \iBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 








A Race For Bill 


by May Nickerson Wallace 


Au over the country hundreds of 
youngsters are designing and building 
soap-box cars to ride in the 150 Derbies 
held in the United States and Canada. 
Every boy hopes to be the winner in 
his town and the champion in the finals 
at Akron, Ohio. 


A Race for Bill is the tense, heart-pull- 
ing story of one such boy. The author 
is a new writer with a wonderful fresh 
talent for combining a warm picture of 
family life with the taut excitement of 
a great race. Three-color jacket and 
eight full page illustrations by Jean 
Macdonald Porter. Contains a list of 
tormer Derby winners. 

Ages 8-12 Cloth over boards $2.50 


May 7 


THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
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New Aualen Rooks 


NOW with Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* 
~~ Library Jackets 


THE DARK PASSAGE 

by Alice Lent Covert ......0..004. 
NURSES ARE PEOPLE 

by Adelaide Humphries ........ 
NEVER TO BE ALONE 

by Laura Saunders ....c.c000- : 
SISTER OF THE BRIDE 

by Natalie Shipman 
THE BLUE LOCKET 

by Frances Sarah Moore ........ 


WILD HORSE RANGE 
by Dan J]. Stevens 


Usual Library Discounts 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. Mcleod Ltd, Toronto 


* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc 

















STERLING books 
are LIBRARY books 


* CIRCUS by George A. Hamid $3.00 
“Superior in every way. Fine feeling for America. 
Recommended for paid circulation and young 
people's collections.’’"—Library Journal 
“Enjoyable reading.” —A.L.A. Book List 
“Genuine atmosphere. Mr. Hamid was a Lebanese 
acrobat. Makes a rambunctious yarn as full of 
excitement as a high wire act.” 

—Saturday Review of Literature 


* GOING TO BLAZES 4) Robert V. Masters 
(including 200 photographs) $3.50 
“A useful and valuable book. Its circulation ought 
to do much to help the Civilian Defense Pro- 
gram.”’—Governor Thomas .E. Dewey 
“An apt title for an attractive book. Vivid book 
of fire in America.”’ 
—Municipal Reference Library Notes 


* BIKE-WAYS 5) Godfrey Frankel $2.50 


“Guaranteed to please everyone who is a pedal 





pusher. An invitation to a pleasant outdoor pas- 
time.’"—A.L.A. Book List 

“Bike-Ways is an excellent job.’"—Girl Scouts 
“Practical and informative book.”’ 


—Library Journal 
STAMPOGRAPHY by Robert V. Masters 


(including 77 full-color drawings) $3.00 
“Ingenious book . . . of real educational value. 


Planned to give meaning to stamp collections 
often mechanically made. This travel album is 
profusely illustrated with lithographs in full 


color. It has maps and photographs, too, making 
real the history and geography of different 
lands." —The Horn Book 


* INSIDE WESTERN UNION 5, Mike Rivise 

$2.50 

“A fine job of putting little known Western 

Union (telegraph company) in a cordial light. 

An honest book. Many an imaginative business 
man will find it most stimulating reading.” 

—Denver Post 


FORTHCOMING STERLING TITLES 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST AT BAT 

by Dr. David F. Tracy April $2.50 
How psychology can be applied to baseball. By 
the psychologist of the St. Louis Browns. 


WALDORF-IN -THE-CATSKILLS 
The Grossinger Legend 
by Harold Jaediker Taub May $2.75 


A fine, true, heart-warming story of the fabulous 
hotel (Grossinger’s) that grew from a little family 
boarding house into a vacation mecca. 


*W cards available on these titles. 
All books listed are cloth bound. 


Order from your jobber or from 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


141 E. 44th St. New York 17, N.Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


— 
> 





{Eprror’s Nore The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open 
debate and comment. The Editor 
opinions expressed in these columr 





Zaidee Brown, 1875-1950 
To the Editor: 

Nineteen years ago I went to the Montclair Stat 
Teachers College Library to work with 








Brown. The dean of my library school told me that 
I would find it a liberal education—and |] 
When I arrived, Miss Brown had begun the task 
of transforming a small collection for an \ 
fashioned normal school into a library three times 





the size, which, at the time of her retirement 
years later, was serving one of the leading tead 
colleges in the country. 

As a cataloger, then, I measured the developme 
of the library in catalog cards—from 60 trays t 
210 in those ten years. But the significant growt 


was in superior services, based on Miss Brown's 
conviction that the college library is a departn 
of instruction as well as a 
source for “reserve books 
brary Key went through i 
these years, tangible evidence of the theory that 
good teacher must have been trained to us¢ 
brary. A library department of audio-visua 
supplied thousands of 
cataloged for easy 
books, in those days an 
A liberal policy on loans was anot! 

of Miss Brown's modern viewpoint, not yet, al: 
shared by many younger members of the professior 
We had a saying, “You can take anything 

the library, including the librarians,” and pr 

it not only by lending an encyclope 





service agency and 
Her 


several ¢ 


well known | 


litions 


items for class 
access, and charged It HK 


unusual service 


ia VOLUME 





an unabridged dictionary, but by giving the servi 
of members of the staff to set up © s, g 
book talks, donate expert proofreading and 


torial abilities for preparation of the college cats 
log, or supervise the bibliographic activities 
M.A. candidates working on their 
Miss Brown believed most strongly th 
up a library is the responsibility of the 
The advice of every member of the tea hing facu 
was solicited and considered, but all decisions as t 
allocation of funds and selection of indivic 
were made in the library. She believed that onl 
the librarian can achieve the balance both in nur 
ber of volumes and in subject content which makes 
library useful to its institution 


theses 








Miss Brown's colleagues remember her affectior 


ately, too, for some of her idiosyncrasies. The li 
brary staff will never forget her handwriting, not 
her unshakeable belief that it was supremely 
legible. It had a beautiful symmetrical pattern 


all flowing curves, unmarred by 
crossed ‘'t."" One assistant pored for 
an hour over a cryptic note which was at last 
ciphered to read, “If you can’t write more plainly 
please print.” 

And the faculty still chuckle over the little scold 
ings she used to give them in faculty meetings 


almost ha 
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(She advised me always to ask for ten minutes, 
to be sure I would get five.) They had failed to 
end in reserve lists in advance, or were holding 
out on order cards, or keeping books too long. 
They knew very well that these peccadilloes de- 
served censure, for they kept from the students the 
material which was rightfully theirs. 

Perhaps those scoldings explain most clearly 
Miss Brown's contribution to librarianship — the 
conviction that a college library is for the students 
frst, and that no effort on the librarians’ part is 
too great if it means greater service and greater 
convenience for the public. It is nine years since 
Zaidee Brown retired from her last library, but it 
has gone on expanding its services under the im- 
petus she gave it. The people w ho worked with 
her continue to preach the same doctrine, and many 
of the students who were served there have worked 
for development of their own school libraries, and 
a significant number of them have become librar- 
ians themselves. What better legacy could she have 
left to her profession ? ; 

MARGARET G. CooK, Associate Professor 
Drexel School of Library Science 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Greatest Loss in Canadian 
Library History 
To the Editor: 

Fire completely destroyed Mount St. Vincent 
College near Halifax on January 31, 1951. The 
library of more than 60,000 volumes was a total 
loss. It contained the valuable MacDonald collec- 
tion, the college and academy libraries, and the 
complete equipment of the library school. 

In spite of this disaster the college is continuing 
to function and library facilities will soon be avail- 
able in a building now under construction. They 
will welcome any gifts of books or periodicals. 
While the rare books were perhaps the greatest loss, 
the replacement of material needed by the students 
is the more urgent problem. 

The Canadian Library Association has set up an 
emergency committee to assist in this task and it is 
hoped that libraries and individuals everyhere will 
respond generously to this appeal. Books should 
be shipped to Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, 
and inquiries addressed to the Emergency Commit- 
tee, Canadian Library Association, Box 1027, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

PETER GROSSMAN, Chairman 
Emergency Committee 
Canadian Library Association 


Major Salvaging Operation 
To the Editor: 

For over 15 hours, firemen poured water into the 
burning State Office Building at Lansing where 
the Michigan State Library is housed, Water came 
in at a rate of 6,000 gallons per minute and was 
being pumped out at 500 gallons per minute. It 
was at this critical time that Alvin W. Kremer, 
of the Library of Congress, and Harold Brigham, 
librarian of Indiana State Library, came to aid 
Michigan State Library in making several important 
decisions. From their observations and recommen- 
dations two vital steps were taken which may result 
in a lower loss than at first thought possible. 

First both men recommended that all the water- 
soaked books be taken out as rapidly as possible. 
(Continued on page 584) 
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Introducing the new 


EXPOSITION 
BANNER BOOKS 


im print— 
Herewith the first Spring 
list of six books of interest to Libraries. 


JUNGLE PATHFINDER by Kathaleen 
Stevens Rukavina ($3.00) is _ pleasing 
lovers of adventure-biographies as well as 
serious students of African history and 
anthropology. Arthur S. Vernay, trustee, 
American Museum of Natural History, says: 
This is Central Africa speaking. Those who 
have been to the Dark Continent, and those 
who have not, should read this vivid account 
of the provocative Rhodesias.”’ 


KNOW YOUR TEETH by Dr. W. N. 
Gallagher ($2.00) is the layman's guide to 
dentistry. The author of the standard text- 
book, Complete Dental Review, uses the 
question-and-answer technique to cover 
every phase of dentistry. 


HOW TO STOP SNORING by David 
Horwich ($2.00) seriously attacks a wide- 
spread problem. It offers a simple, tested 
solution based on readily-applied psycho- 
logical principles, and will bring nocturnal 
peace to millions of homes. 


BATHROOM'S DOWN THE HALL by 
Wm. Cameron Johnston ($2.50) is “hu- 
morous like Chicken Every Sunday . . 
good!” says Francis Ludlow. The char- 
acters who inhabited his mother’s boarding 
house are fresh, fantastic and hilarious. 


CALL ME NATE by Wolfe Kaufman 
(April 3, $2.50) is the frank, fast, funny 
story of a Hollywood and Broadway talent 
agent by theatrical press agent Wolfe Kauf- 
man. Introduction is by Elliot Paul and 
full-page illustrations by Selz. 


PEGGY, PUT THE KETTLE ON is an all- 
inclusive new basic cook book by Blanche 
Firmin (May 14, $2.95). A readable book 
of cooking and entertainment hints es- 
pecially for new housewives, its 500 recipes 
have been edited by Esther Foley, famed 
magazine food editor. 


EXPOSITION BANNER BOOKS are all 
cloth bound, and are available from your 
jobber or from 


EXPOSITION PRESS Inc. 
386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 

















Johnsonian 
Studies 


by JAMES L. CLIFFORD 





This is a comprehensive sur- 
vey and bibliography of every- 
thing important written about 
Samuel Johnson and his 
friends from 1887, the year of 
George Birkbeck Hill’s edition 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
to 1950. 












The bibliography is in two sec- 
tions, the first on general as- 
pects such as biography, clubs, 
relics, and personal relation- 
ships, and the second on John- 
son’s individual works. While 
there has been some selectivity 
in choosing short articles and 
notes, the aim has been to list 
every separately printed pam- 
phlet or book having to do with 
Johnson published since 1887. 













Professor Clifford demon- 
strates, by detailed analysis, 
how the viewpoint has shifted 
from the Victorian emphasis 
on Johnson as an eccentric to 
the modern appreciation of him 
as a creative artist and literary 
critic of major importance. 














James L. Clifford, professor of 
English at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is editor of the Johnsonian 
News Letter. 


Cloth trade edition, $3.00 
Paper text edition, $2.00 


Le TTT 


















The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


















(Continued from page 583) 


Their presence would continue to hold the moistu 
and spread it to other volumes. Also they wou! 
be a constant source of mold. This move was py» 
into operation February 13 and by February 23 
the last of the 30,000 water immersed books ea 
out. They were removed to the Boys Vocational 
School Field House in Lansing, a place that ; 
ideally suited for drying a Bleac! 
from a circus were utilized as drying racks, Lay 
overhead heaters duane 350,000 B.T.U, units 
plus 18 large fans kept the air dry 
By March 10 it was expected that th 
the badly damaged books would b 
for binding. 

Secondly, the decision was made that if the 
Office Building was not to be ; han loned, Mic 
State Library should risk drying the balance 
500,000 volume collection right I 
Therefore, all loosely shelved books wer 
shelved, cards in the catalog were pack 
The main stacks were walled off and 
dehumidifying units are at work drying ou 
library. In one week's time, 600 gallons of water 
have been drawn out of the air. However 
deal of moisture remains. The library staf 
stantly checks for damp books and for the 
of mold. Approximately 200 volumes a 
being removed from the stacks for these rea 

Loleta D. Fyan, state librarian, said that a 
present time it is impossible to know what the fina 
outcome will be of the extensive humidity on tt 
entire collection. Nor is it possible now to mak 
any estimate of the damage. It was fortunat 
just last August, the state of Michigan 
cover the state library with a $2,000,000 i 
policy. This decision was made aft 
that burned down historic nae Ha 
versity of Michigan and damaged the publi 
ministration library. 

Temporarily, the administrative off 




















I'¢ 


Michigan State Library are located at the State Law 
Library in the Capitol Building, Lansing. Mail 
be sent directly to the Law Library. In the n 
time, salvage operations continue at the I 
House. EVELYN TINTERA 
Michigan State 


Salary Increases 
To the Editor: 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library is glad to announ 
a new salary scale, effective January 1, 1951. In 
addition to raising the base salaries, tl ity | 





granted a cost of living increase for 1951 
following table LPS refers to Library Professiona 
Service grades and LGS to Library General S« 
grades. LPS-1 is therefore the beginning p 
sional grade, open to professionally trained 
cants without previous experience. There are five 


annual increments provided in each scale 





BASE SALARY i 
Grade Minimum Maximum 1d ju 
LPS-1 $2,900 $3,500 $3 
LPS-2 3,500 1,100 3 
LPS-3 3,800 4.400 3 
LPS-4 4,400 5.000 { 
LPS-5 4,800 5,500 5 
LPS-6 5,500 6,500 5 
LGS-1 1,800 » 200 1.8 
LGS-2 2,200 2,800 
LGS-3 2,900 3.500 04 
LGS-4 4,500 1,100 5 
LGS-5 3,800 4,400 


LGS-6 





4,400 5,000 
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This new salary scale represents an increase since 
1946 of 69.2 per cent in the minimum salary paid 
the beginning professional employee and 57.5 per 
cent for the beginning clerical assistant. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Director 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Annual Meeting Change 


The annual meeting of the New Mexico Library 
Association has been moved from fall to spring, and 
will be held April 12-14, 1951, in Albuquerque. 


Summer School 


Three specialized courses for summer study—in 
archives, genealogy, and historic buildings—are be- 
ing offered, beginning June 11, 1951, by the Amer- 
ian University School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs. For further information write the Ameri- 
an University, 1901 F. Street, N.W., Washington 

D.C. 

Publishing Procedures 


A six weeks’ intensive course for college gradu- 
ates. men and women, who wish to prepare for 
employment in the publishing field, will run from 
june 25 to August 3, 1951 at Radcliffe College. 
Applications close May 15. For further informa- 
tion write Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Massa- 
husetts. 


About Technical Information 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer has pro- 
vided a service to help the public guard voluntarily 
against the harmful release of technical informa- 
tion, even though it is not subject to formal security 
restrictions. 

The Office of Technical Services of the United 
States Department of Commerce will receive re- 
quests for advice as to whether specific technical 
lata should be disclosed, withheld, or given limited 
distribution. OTS will obtain expert opinions from 
the interested departments and agencies of the 
government and inform the inquirer accordingly. 

As an industrialist, businessman, scientist, public 
ficial, or private citizen, you are invited to use this 
service Whenever you question whether technical 
information in your possession should be disclosed. 
It is then entirely up to you whether or not you act 
on the government's advice. There is absolutely no 
compulsion for you to do so, since the program is 
entirely a voluntary one. 

Requests for advice concerning the release of 
technical information, together with pertinent man- 
uscripts, plans, or documents, if they are available, 
should be addressed to: 


Office of Technical Services, 
United States Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D.C 


Your enclosures will be returned with the govern- 
ments comment as promptly as compatible with the 
problems of fact and judgment involved. 

Before inquiries are submitted, the information 
i question should be considered in the light of 
the types of technical data and the circumstances 
with which the program of voluntary protection are 
concerned. 
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The most readable 


Luther biography 


in En glish.” 


Here I 
Stand 


A LIFE OF 
MARTIN LUTHER 
By Roland Bainton 








“A new insight into the relig- 
ious and political controversies 
that led up to the Reforma- 
tion.” 

—San Francisco Call Bulletin 


100 RARE WOODCUTS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


$4.75 at your bookstore 





THE ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
\\ AWARD WINNER 























ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 



















Just off the press — 
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Biographies of 335 people behind the news in 1950 are now 
available in this 704-page latest yearbook, with photographs and 
references to additional material. 


40 women are among the newsworthy persons included, as are 
approximately 80 individuals from outside the United States. 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1950 has also a “bonus” of 20 biog- 
raphies of authors, first published during the year in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 


Among the 24 persons whose life stories originally appeared in 
the 1940 and 1941 yearbooks (both now out of print) but whose 
added prominence in recent years warrants new sketches are 
Marian Anderson, Bernard Baruch, Harry Bridges, George V. 
Denny, Jr., Leo Durocher, J. Edgar Hoover, Pope Pius Xil, 
Margaret Webster, Russel Wright. 


An interesting and useful "Index by Profession" lists 34 different 
fields of endeavor. 





An I 1-year index, comprising some 7,000 entries, includes obitu- 
ary notices as well as all whose stories have been told in CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY from its first volume in 1940 through De- 
cember 1950. The I!-year index is also available separately at 
50 cents—-a handy “extra” to provide at telephone and Informa- 
tion Desk. 








Order CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1950 todo 













and at the same time, check on back yearbooks, and fill the 
gaps in your set. $5 to individuals and to elementary and 
secondary schools, other rates quoted on request. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
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MOISTURE RESISTANT LIGHT WEIG' 
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FLAT-OPCNING INTERCHANGEABLE CLEAN 








A Sears Roebuck & Company pattern department manager 
writes: ‘These binders are indeed very satisfactory—still look 
almost like new. My binders take considerable wear, because 
we are lacking of space in our yard goods and I have fre- 
quently found them off the counter on the floor. These bind- 
ers, in my estimation, far surpass the others.”’ Scranton, Pa, 


Pattern catalogs weigh up to 9 pounds, with covers 1412” by 

1314” in area. They are made of the same materials and by 

the same method as the standard Marador periodical binders. 
Please write for further information, 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Glendale 1, Calif. 











Vital 


AWARDS 1950 


Recommended in 


Sized Libraries 


9 months $3.75 
Sample copy on request 





Speeches 


THOUGHTS 


, ON 
0 d S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Complete text of the best expressions of 


contemporary thought—a speech depart- NA } IONS 


21 FREEDOM FOUNDATION SPEECH 


ment for your library at a nominal cost. 


Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 


Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide’’ 


Issued Ist and I5th each month 
One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 








INDISPENSABLE AT THE 
"QUESTION DESK" 


Everyman’s 


UNITED 


A ready reference to the structure, 
functions, and work of the United 
Nations and its related agencies 


New Second Edition, $1.25 
COLUMBIA + 
UNIVERSITY GL 
PRESS 


Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 


1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
1949 $1.75 


Contributions Toward a Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 

1950 $1.25 

Creation & Development of an In- 

surance Library. Revised Edition. 

1949 $2.00 

Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian. 


1948 $1.00 
Fakes and Forgeries in the Fine 
Arts. 1950 $1.75 


List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association. 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4. 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries. 


1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 
cals. 1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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War Clouds 
Are Massing 


Europe is potentially in 
grave danger of at least 
temporary annihilation. 
America is her main hope 
of eventual survival. Ciy- 
ilization as we know it 
depends on an enlight- 
ened, unified America. 


These ominous statements 
are to be found in: 


Defense of 
Western 
Europe 


Daniels Reference Shelf 242p. 
$1.75 


They were compiled by Walter 
M. Daniels of the foreign news 
staff of the New York Times. 
He introduces the major divi- 
sions of the book—political, eco- 
nomic and military—with sound, 
terse appraisals of their signifi- 
cance. Harry Truman, Winston 
Churchill, Dwight Eisenhower, 
Trygve Lie, Dean Acheson, 
Bernard Baruch, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Paul Hoffman, Max Ler- 
ner, and Cord Meyer, Jr. are 
among the scores whose author- 
itative opinions appear in the 
book to present a comprehen- 
sive, if not encouraging, picture 
of the world situation. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
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Recordak 
Photographic 
Book Charging 


You use the speed of photography instead of slow 
manual methods—charge books 3 times as fast... and 
cut your costs as much as 2¢ per book handled. 

Here’s the simplified operation: The borrower's card, the book 
card, and a pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in 
the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. Then a button is pressed—you have a 
photographically accurate and complete record . .. and the borrower is on his 
way with the three cards in the book’s pocket. Other advantages: books are charged out 
faster; books are returned to the shelves faster—without “slipping”; overdue books are 


checked faster. Something to look into—definitely! 


2 Recordak Newspaper Reference 


You get “yesterday’s news” on compact 









rolls of Recordak microfilm from your 
favorite newspapers—instead of in bulky bound paper 
form. As a result, you can reclaim 98% of your stack 
space... save time and effort for your staff. Also, you 
protect your reference files against flaking, yellowing 
..and “clipping thieves,” too. This means that your 
readers can quickly get the facts they seek . . . see 

each page enlarged to convenient viewing size 

in the Recordak Film Reader. Yes—as thousands 

of libraries know, this is the best way to keep the “news.” 





Write today for complete details on these two 
systems. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 


Eastman Kodak wr ag a 144 Madison by ECORDR 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. — 


“Recordak" is o trade-mark (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
stiginator of modern microfilming — and its application to library operations 
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ACQUELINE OVERTON, 
writer and former librarian of 
the Children’s Library, West- 
bury, Long Island, has always been 
very much interested in Randolph 
Caldecott, who late in the 19th 
success as an 






























century achieved 
illustrator of children’s books. 
wrote the Compton article on Caldecott 
two years ago, Miss Overton said that if she 
could find more information on his boyhood 
she would incorporate it into the article 
later. While in England last summer she 
went to the city of Chester, where Caldecott 
lived as a boy. She visited Chester Cathe- 
dral, tablet to Caldecott 
hangs, and King’s School, whose students 


where a mural 
long ago presented the tablet to the cathe- 
dral. At both places she received a most 
pleasant welcome, but instead of getting in- 
Caldecott, it Miss 
She showed the 
clergy where the tablet hung in the cathe- 
dral. She delighted the head master of 
King’s School by telling him that students 


formation about was 


Overton who gave it! 


of an earlier day had honored Caldecott by 
causing the tablet to be made and hung in 
the cathedral. Although she was not able 
to discover any new information on Calde- 
cott’s life, Miss Overton was interested in 
the collection of original Caldecott sketches 
and books in the Chester Public Library 
Caldecott 
and in the fine collection of Caldecott origi- 


and in the fine collection of 
nals in the Manchester Art Gallery. Some 
of the latter had been given by Beatrix 
Potter. 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH 














When she 


DEARBORN 


omment 


early date W 


VEN at this . 
have received quite a sheaf 


of letters from librarians 
who have examined the 1951 edi. 
tion of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. Comments received ~ 


far indicate that among the new 


articles American Indians and Mythology 
are the favorites. Both «articles are out. 
standing, and they are especially wel 


come because of the lack of good material 
in these two fields. As one librarian wrote 
“Many good collections of myths have been 
published, but good background informa- 
tion for the young reader has heretofore 
been lacking.’’ Letters about the article on 
Indians commend especially the plan of or- 
ganization and the art work. Among other 
praised 
are those on American Literature, Police 
Fire Department, and Post Of 


articles which have been highly 
Librar- 
ians have also commented on the up-to-date- 
ness of materials on Indo-China, Pakista 


and other Asiatic countries now in the news 


ESTERDAY the first copies of the 
reprint of the almost completely te- 
Librarian rom An- 


arrived in our 


written article 
Modern 


office. Since we of the Library Service staff 


cient to Time 
worked on the article, we prefer to let other 
librarians judge its quality. But we are very 
happy about the format of the booklet with 
its delightful modernistic cover. Please write 
for your copy and feel free to comment on 
the article itself. Like any other Compton 
article it will be revised whenever revision 
is needed. 


Let 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


STREET, 
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The Readers’ Guide: 1901-1951 
The First Fifty Years 


ITH its March 25, 1951 issue—Vol- 

ume 51 Number 1 the READERS’ 
Gupe TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, pub- 
lished by The H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York, began its second half-century of 
existence. 

Today the most widely known of all library 
indexes, the READERS’ GUIDE started life as 
a modest four-page “supplement” to the Feb- 
ruary 1901 issue of the CUMULATIVE BOoK 
INDEX, published at that time by H. W. Wil- 
son in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and edited 
by Marion E. Potter (still, in 1951, an editor 
and director of the Company). The an- 
nouncement of the new service read as 
follows: 

The CUMULATIVE BooK INDEX, beginning 
with this number its fourth year of publication, 
has extended its field to include the indexing of 
important periodicals. The new department will 
appear in a monthly supplement to the CUMULA- 
TIVE BOOK INDEX. The first supplement, covering 
the months of January and February, indexes only 
seven of the ten periodicals which it was purposed 
to include, but since it was printed the number has 
increased to thirteen and the final selection made 
on the basis of merit and popularity, excluding 
technical magazines. 

The seven periodicals actually indexed in 
the initial supplement were A//antic Monthly, 
Century, Forum, Harper's Monthly, North 
American Review, Review of Reviews, and 
Scribner’ s—of which only the Af/antic and 
Harper's survive today. 

A copy of the initial supplement (entitled 

A Monthly Cumulative Index to Ten Impor- 


tant Periodicals’) is preserved today in the 
Wilson Company archives. But the same 
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source Oddly fails to disclose the exact month 
when the infant index began separate publi- 
cation and adopted the title by which it is 
now known. 

It could not have been long afterward, 
however, for in the May 1901 issue of the 
CUMULATIVE BOoK INDEX appeared a half- 
page advertisement, signed by H. W. Wilson, 
Publisher, offering the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE (‘‘useful in the li- 
brary, in the club, and in the home’’) on the 
following interesting terms: 


’ P sas : 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
USEFUL IN THE LIBRARY, IN THE CLUB AND IN THE HOME 
This Guide is an index by author and subject to mmportant articles m fourteen 
leading periodicals: this number is to be increased to at east twenty before the end 
of the year. Each month's record is added to the previous record for the year, so 
that cach new number received i a complete index im one alphabet to the best in 
periodical literature published during the current year to date thus the Last oumber 
of the year will be a record of the year's periodical literature. 
At present the following periodicals are indexed 


Atlantic Monthly, $4.00 International Monthly, $3.00 
Bookman,  - 2.00 McClure’s Magazine, 1.00 
Century, 4.00 North Amer. Review, 5.00 
Cosmopolitan, 1.00 Outlook, - Seo 
Critic, - - - 000 Popular Scsence Monthly 5.00 
Forum, 00 Review of Reviews, 

Harpers’ Monthly, - 400 Scritner's Magazine, - 300 


World's Work, $3.00 

For a limited time the Readers’ Guide will be sent tree for one year to any one 
sending direct to me, one or more annual subscriptions tor any of the above period: 
cals, except Cosmopolitan and McClure’s; these will be seat with Guide for $1.25. 
Sample copies of the Guide for five two-cent stamps. Subscription by the year, 
$1.00. A small discount on above to dealers. 
H. W. WILSON, Publisher, Minneapolis 

The first annual cumulation of the new 
index was published at the end of 1901 and 
a two-year cumulation (Volume 2 Number 
12, indexing twenty-one titles) in December 
1902. Both were paper-covered and both 
were prepared under Miss Potter's editorship. 

In 1903 two important events occurred. 
Anna Lorraine Guthrie, reference librarian at 


the University of Minnesota, joined the Wil- 
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A Monthly 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Ten Important 


PERIODICALS 


Atlantic Monthly Harper's. Monthly 
Century North American Review 
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THE DEBUT OF THE Readers’ Guide 

son staff to become full-time editor of the 
Guiwe. And at midyear H. W. Wilson ac- 
quired the seven-year- old Cumulated Index 

» a Selected List of Periodicals (commonly 
known as the “Cleveland Index’ from its 
founding at the Cleveland Public Library) 
and merged its thirty-six indexed titles with 
the READERS’ GUIDE list, which by that time 
had grown to twenty-five. 

Immediately plans were made for a large, 
permanent, bound cumulation to carry the in- 
dexing of the titles on both lists back 10 the 
beginning of 1900. (The ‘Cleveland Index” 
had published no cumulation since 1899.) 
This was at first planned as a four-year vol- 
ume, but the amount of re-editing necessary 
to reconcile differences in the two indexes 
was so great that another year elapsed, and 
the volume finally appeared as the familiar 
READERS’ GUIDE 1900-1904 permanent cum- 
ulation (1640 pages, indexing a total of 
sixty-seven titles) which is found on the 
shelves of so many libraries. 

Today the complete permanent file of the 
READERS’ GUIDE comprises sixteen such large 
volumes, with a seventeenth (covering the 
period May 1949-March 1951) in prepara- 
tion for delivery to subscribers carly in the 


summer. A toiil of 117 periodicals are now 


indexed, and the current issues are published 
on a semi-monthly schedule (monthly in July 
and August ) with annual and two-year bound 
cumulations 
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In 1935 a smaller edition, entitled th 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE and designed f 
small public and school libraries 


was estab 


lished under the same editorship as the 
abridged edition. The ABRIDGED Gump 
dexes thirty-six magazines and is publish 
monthly, except during the su mer. wa 
annual and two-year bound cumulations 
annual and two-year bound cumulations 

In its fifty-year history the READERS’ Guy 
has had only six editors 


Marion E. Potter 
1901-1902; Anna Lorraine Guthrie, 1 
1914; Marion A. Knight, 1914-1918: Eliza 
beth J. Sherwood, 1918-1924; Alice M. Dou 
gan, 1924-1945; and Sarita M. Robi 
1945-. Of these, all are living today excep 
Miss Guthrie 

Of the sixty-seven periodicals 
the first permanent READERS’ Guipt 
tion (1900-1904) seventeen at til] 


today. They are: American Jou § 

ol gy, Annals of the American A 

P litical a S Cladl :) 4 } 1 
Record, Atlantic Monthly, ¢ R 
view, E = ition, Fortnig/ Hai Mi 
azine, Ladies’ Home Journ \ \ 

teenth Century (now it long last 

tieth Centur y). Political § } ) 

Popular Science Monthly, Quar ] 

of Economics, School Review, § 


American, and Woman's Home ( 
Changes in subject headings o\ 
years should interest the social histori 
less than the librarian. The leap from "K 
matograph,”” “Wireless Telepho: 
Flying Machines’ to today’s “Mov 
tures,” ‘"Radio,” and “Airplanes” is 
only a slight verbal measure of th 
wrought by those inventions or 


In 1901 ‘Automobiles’ were divided 
equally among “Alcohol, Ele 


“Steam,”’ and ‘Gasoline’: today 
tinctions have disappeared entirely 
last method of propulsion is tak 
granted. 

Radium” and “Radioactivit 
emerging at the turn of the century 
slightly in comparison with the twent 
of entries they required in 1950. “At 
were being discussed in the abstract 
“Atomic Bomb” was not used as a h 
until 1944 (for an article in Time spt 
on the nature of the ¢ 2 


German V-2 rock 


In the 1900-1904 cumulation a young Brit 


ish war corresponden, and M.P. named W 
ston Leonard Spencer Churchill rated 
entries 
novelist Winston Churchill, who had 


(Continued on page 605) 








six less, however, than the Americat 
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Whodunit? 


By Marion E. Potter * 


I ita myst ry-loving age that finds mystery 
in the success of The Wilson Company 
and brings to us again and again the question 
“How do you account for the success of your 
Company?” We on the inside often ask our- 
selves the same question. The prompt answer 
is “Mr. Wilson himself is the reason why,” 
and there is no doubt in our minds that all 
alone he would have brought the Company to 
its present status. We may question how it 
would have gotten on without Edith Phelps. 
As to that the undermost of understatements 
would be, “Not so fast. It would have taken 
a lot longer.” 

But if Mr. Wilson and Miss Phelps seem to 
have been miracle workers, we remind our- 
selves that a publishing company must after 
all have publications. We of the staff have 
indeed had the feeling that were we all to 
decamp in a body the publications would roll 
off the press at their appointed times. But 
assuming that they do not just happen acci- 
dentally but are a part of the success story, 
there would be common agreement that the 
READERS) GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE, now celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, is the very backbone of all the Wilson 
indexes. It has been not only a guide to read- 
ers in libraries but also to indexers in The 
Wilson Company itself. 

The 37,350 pages of the GuipE with 
around 3,473,550 lines (counting the perma- 
nent cumulations only) have not been issued 
from the press in these fifty years ready-made. 
They are the product of these gifted editors: 
Anna L. Guthrie, Marion Knight, Elizabeth 
Sherwood, Alice Dougan, Sarita Robinson. 


Anna Lorraine Guthrie 


Anna Lorraine Guthrie, the pioneer, hav- 
ing been reference librarian at the University 
of Minnesota library and knowing the needs 
of reference work, believed thoroughly that 
indexes should be made for readers rather 
than for librarians. Her idea of library service 
was to help readers to help themselves. The 
policy, often advocated, of choosing in index- 
ing the subject headings the library cataloger 


* Editor of INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX; since 1898 editor 
of Wilson Company publications, first editor of the Cumu 
tative Book INDEX, first editor of READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE (1901-1902). 
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would use, since the librarian in any case 
would have to provide the material wanted 
by the reader, would have brought from Miss 
Guthrie very caustic remarks. She would 
often say, ‘Use the encyclopedia subject head- 
ings. Every reader can find things in an ency- 
clopedia and does not need to have the proper 
page pointed out to him.” 

When the GuipE began there were no sub- 
ject heading lists except a very small A.L.A. 
list. There was no bother about aviation 
headings because there was no aviation. The 
atom of course was still an atom, one of the 
forever supposedly “indivisible parts in which 
all matter is divided,” and needing no divi- 
sion of headings. Moving pictures and radio 
had not yet reached encyclopedias but were 
not old enough subjects in any case to need 
the multitude of headings now required. The 
first big cumulation of the GumeE (1900- 
1904) had four titles under Kinematographs 
and not even a reference from Radio to Wire- 
less. If there had been a Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia in those days how Miss Guthrie would 
have loved it. Encyclopedias still furnish 
many headings for Wilson Company indexes. 

A second way in which Miss Guthrie set 
a pattern for future GumDE editors was in her 
cost consciousness. The GUIDE must pay its 


H. W’. Wilson in the early days of the 


Reade rn’ G wide 
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way. Her concern was not only the cost to 
the Company but to libraries. 

The wise eye Miss Guthrie kept on readers’ 
needs and publishing costs involved no blink- 
ing of inaccuracies. “There is only one right 
way of doing a thing,’ was one of her 
maxims. And she would add, “Here we do 
it right." One applicant for a copy-writing 
job was put at making copy for the GumDE. 
No pied line ever looked worse than the 
typewritten lines the applicant produced. 
Hopeless it would seem. But not to Miss 
Guthrie. The girl was a picture of despair 
when Miss Guthrie had voiced an opinion on 
her work, but the terrified applicant became 
later one of our most accurate copy writers. 
It was the task of copy writers in the early 
days to take a turn at alphabeting the linotype 
slugs for cumulated numbers. Asked what 
she remembered about those early days, per- 
haps forty years ago, a retired employee 
confessed, ‘“My most vivid memory is of 
losing an agate line of type on the GuIDE 
cumulation.” 

But if Miss Guthrie demanded near per- 
fection of her helpers in no imperfect terms, 
she was also able to inspire devoted loyalty 
in her staff. She was fundamentally kind and 
fair. 

After eleven years, in which she estab- 
lished the GUIDE as a necessary reference 
tool, she resigned, spending her later years in 
the state of Washington where her brother's 
family lived. She is the only one of the edi- 
tors not living to see the fruits of her labor, 
and probably she is unknown to the present 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 
Although Marion E. Potter, in her characteristic, self-effacing way has completely omitted 


generation of GUIDE users. But the public, 
tion still bears the imprint of her work 


Marion Knight 


She was succeeded by Marion Knight fron 
the cataloging department of the Carney 
Library of Pittsburgh. Miss Knight 
brought to her work a keen judicial ming 
and an ideal of perfection. Th ' 


was nothing striven after apparently, not the 
end and aim of her work, but the high qualit 
was attained nevertheless, and bearing always 


a certain mark of distinction, of artistry. e 
dent in everything Miss Knight does. Ney 
Englander and _ perfectionist—yes, but ; 
tensely social minded, warmly human, ang 
lovable. 





Miss Knight soon had an assistant, Eliza 
beth Sherwood, who had been f 
the New York Public. It was a marvelous 
team. Later on Miss Knight forsook Th 
Wilson Company for a time to head a 
portant special library, but was induced t 
come back to help Miss Sherwood on a big 
cumulated volume of the GuIDE. Anyone 
knowing these editors will not be surpris 
that they found in the reversal of positions 
which would be ordinarily embarrassing, onlj 
amusement and that the year of this collabora- 
tion was one of great happiness to both. A 
later editor of the GuIDE said that her best 
“finding” list was the cumulated volume that 
these two editors had produced 





Miss Knight was later commandeered to 
edit the Book Review Dicest. When Mr 


Wilson went to A.L.A. seeking an editor for 


herself from this account of the Guwe's first half century, even to the extent of speaking 

“the five editors,” she was indeed the Guwe's first editor, from its beginning in 1901 to the 
arrival of Miss Guthrie in 1903. Miss Potter is shown, at left, as she appeared when the 
Guwe began. In the center is Anna Lorraine Guthrie, editor 1903—1914, who formul ited 


much of the policy and form of the Guwe. At right is Marion A. Knight, editor 1914—1918. 
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the Dicest, he was asked, “Why scour the 
country for an editor for the DiGEsT when 
‘ou have the best possible one in your own 
organization, Marion Knight?” She is now 
retired and living with her sister in Mount 
Vernon, New York. 


Elizabeth Sherwood 


The GumpE was carried on by Elizabeth 
Sherwood for six years. Again it was in the 
hands of one with an unusual fund of infor- 
mation, a sense of library needs in reference 
work, and a talent for judging human abili- 
ties. “Quiet competence” was the term ap- 
plied to her by one of her associates at the 
Columbia University Press where she later 
became coeditor of the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia. Those who knew her work on the 
Guwe could have anticipated a reviewer's 
comment on the Columbia Encyclopedia, that 
it was a very steady hand and a wise eye that 
guided the literary surgery needed to pro- 
duce this one-volume encyclopedia, more used 
in his office than any other reference book 
except the dictionary. Miss Sherwood is a 
voracious reader with an excellent memory 
of what she reads. 


Alice Dougan 


When Miss Sherwood left the GuIDE it 
seemed to many of us that at last there must 
be some buckling of the backbone of the 
Wilson indexes. But an ideal editor, Alice 
Dougan, came to The Company from the 
Purdue University Library. She was experi- 


enced in reference work and had a lively 
curiosity about every item of human knowl- 
edge. If there were any fun to be had in 
putting that knowledge to work Miss Dougan 
found the fun. Visiting library school stu- 
dents never failed to find amusement in Miss 
Dougan’s five-minute summary of the ‘‘inside 
story” of editing the GUIDE. 

Alice Dougan was a prodigious worker. 
She worked at all hours and with zest; not 
apparently for the sake of The Wilson ‘Com- 
pany but for libraries, to give them the best 
possible service at the least possible cost. It 
worried her if a magazine that came in the 
Saturday mail was not indexed for the GUIDE 
issue going to the printer on Monday. It was 
her custom on Saturday morning, when sec- 
ond class mail was delivered but not opened, 
to open it herself, take for indexing the most 
important GUIDE periodicals and have them 
ready for the copy writer Monday morning 
before copy went to the printer. She it was 
who arranged to get advance proofs of certain 
magazines in order to get them indexed more 
promptly, that libraries might have the use 
of the indexing a month earlier than they 
would otherwise. 

Miss Dougan outdid the Gloomy Dean in 
her caustic comments on civic and church 
matters that were not to her liking... If her 
sallies happened to hit one’s preferences—or 
prejudices—one soon learned she was in 
search of amusement and it was possible to 
get in a laugh first. It may even have added 
to the great pleasure of working with her. 
In spite of her apparent enjoyment of index- 
ing through the years, Miss Dougan was 


DEVELOPING AND CARRYING ON 
Two-thirds of the life of the Guwe has been in the hands of the editors above. At the left is 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood, assistant to Miss Knight for several years before holding the editor- 
ship herself from 1918 to 1924. In the center is Alice M. Dougan, director of the Guwe's 
destiny for more than twenty-one years—the longest editorial term of any of the GuwE edi- 
tors—from 1924 to 1945, during which both size of the Guwwe and its circulation expanded 
considerably. At the right is Sarita M. Robinson, editor from 1945 until the present. 
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heard to exclaim as if it were an interesting 
and fresh discovery, ‘Subject heading work 
is a hard job.” Miss Dougan resigned to be 
with her aged mother after more than twenty 
years of editorship. Hers was the longest 
tenure of any of the GumDE editors. She is 
now living with her brother in Middle Gran- 
ville, New York. 


Sarita Robinson 


Another anxious period as to the future 
of the “backbone.” But again the GUIDE 
continues to hold the confidence and respect 
of its users and The Wilson Company staff. 
Sarita Robinson, the new editor, came from 
the University of Iowa library, where she had 
been head of the cataloging department. She 
soon showed the traditional attitude of GUIDE 
editors toward her work: The GuIDE must 
go on. The most exacting schedules must be 
met, not because the printer demands copy 
but because libraries need the index. Miss 
Robinson's associates in The Wilson Com- 
pany will agree she is absorbed in her job, 
that she bothers nobody, but graciously gives 
her advice, which is often sought, with no 
hint that the interrruption is taking precious 
time. 









WILSON COMPANY PICNIC IN MINNESOTA IN AUGUST 1910 
How many present and past staff members can you identify? 


In writing of the five editors of the 
READERS’ GUIDE no mention has been made 
of their assistants. Miss Sherwood, Miss 
Dougan, and Miss Robinson have had the 
intelligent help of Bertha Joel, who has had 
thirty-one years’ experience in indexing { 
the GumDE. Miss Joel admits that there js 
only one way she can work—to stick at ap 
article till she gets the main point. "Getting 
a thing just right at the start saves time and 
money in the end,” is her motto. It need not 
be said that such an indexer has been ap 
asset of inestimable value to the publication 
The managing editors of the GuIDE, whose 
job is the final revision of copy, preliminary 
proofreading, and general supervision of 
schedules, have been capable and accurate 
The first managing editor was Stella Painter 
now Mrs. Arnold Rich of Denver. She set 
a very high standard in the eighteen years in 
which she held her first and only job. The 
second managing editor was Dorothy Good- 
man, later Mrs. Samuel Birnbaum. She was 
followed by Justine Stor, now with the Boy 
Scouts of America. The present holder of this 
exacting job is Grace Nolan, who was 
moted to the position in 1935. 


or 


pro- 
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Miss 
id the 
is had 
ig for 
ere is AST month the READERS’ GUIDE com- 
at an pleted fifty years of useful existence. 
Citing How useful and valuable to its subscribers it 
€ and has been, these subscribers have often and 
d not generously let us know. Nevertheless I 
en an should like to use this milestone in its career 
ation. to question one important phase of the 
whose GumE, a phase over which neither editor 
unary nor publisher has much choice: Are we in- 
mM of dexing the right magazines? Since these are 
urate. chosen by representative vote of the subscrib- 
unter, ers. it is you the subscribers to whom I ad- 
he set dress my ‘questions and from whom I hope 
ars in to have replies and solutions. (The selection 
The of periodicals by the subscribers is discussed 
so0d- in detail by John Lawler in his book, The 
€ was H.W. Wilson Company, Half a Century of 
e Boy Bibliographic Publishing, published last year 
of this by the University of Minnesota Press. In the 
} pro- case of the smaller Wilson indexes, all sub- 





scribers are polled. But in the case of the 
READERS’ GUIDE, with nearly 9,000 subscrib- 
ers, it has seemed neither advisable nor neces- 
saty to poll all the subscribers when experi- 
ence has demonstrated that a representative 
cross-section will accomplish the same pur- 


pose) 











General Subjects 





The READERS’ GUIDE is a general index, 
formed primarily for the use of the public, 
| school, and college libraries. It is supposed 
to cover all fields of interest and include 
ot magazines rather than those written 

or the specialist. With this in mind, I shall 
ask my first question: Are all subjects of 
general interest well represented among those 
indexed? We do of course get some articles 
on practically every subject of popular appeal 
in such publications as Reader's Digest, Col- 
lier's, Atlantic, etc. But are the more impor- 
tant subjects of reference value covered ade- 
quately and from various points of view? 

The publication of the American Library 
Association. Periodicals for Small and 
Medium-sized Libraries, 8th edition, 1948 
(hereinafter referred to as the A.L.A. list) 
© Gives us a basis for comparison. It includes 
alist of 364 magazines found useful in small 
and medium-sized libraries. In this list are 
included all 117 periodicals indexed in the 
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Are We Indexing the Right Magazines? 


By Sarita Robinson * 


GUIDE, with the exception of such publica- 
tions not truly magazines as Smithsonian Re- 
ports, United States Office of Education Bul- 
letins, and, curiously enough, the English 
magazine Fortnightly. The other two Eng- 
lish titles indexed in the GUIDE are included 
in the list. The A.L.A. list also contains a 
classified arrangement of these 364 periodi- 
cals in subject groups, by means of which we 
can evaluate the GUIDE’S coverage by subject. 

Under Agriculture there are 11 titles listed, 
and of them, only one, Better Homes and 
Gardens, is indexed in the Gumwe. Of the 
five listed under Gardening, the GUIDE does 
not index any. Even taking into considera- 
tion the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Farmers Bulletins, which are indexed 
but not in the A.L.A. list, this seems rather 
poor coverage for such important subjects. 
The 1949-1950 annual volume of READERS’ 
GUIDE (1,179 pages) from which we will 
hereafter take all our examples and figures, 
contains 3 pages of Agriculture subject en- 
tries, plus 1 page under Gardening and 
1 page under Farms. 

Compare this to 11 pages under Education, 
Educational, plus 5 pages under Schools. Of 
the 26 titles listed under Education in the 
A.L.A. list, the GUIDE indexes 9, plus United 
States Department of Education Bulletins, 
indexed but not listed. Do we not have here 
rather too full coverage of a subject for a 
general index? We must also take into con- 
sideration the fact that Education Index also 
indexes 7 of these magazines. Some duplica- 
tion is necessary but are we justified in carry- 
ing it this far? 


Labor 


Consider now the subject Labor, surely one 
of vital interest to the general reader, the 
debater, and student. The A.L.A. list in- 
cludes 6 titles, of which one, the Month/; 
Labor Review, is indexed in the GuipE. Add 
to this the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletins, and we still have poor 
coverage not only in quantity but in varying 
points of view. The A.L.A. list also includes 
such publications as C.1.O. News, Trades and 
Labor Congress Journal, American Federa- 
tionist, which would present the trade union 
point of view. In the annual GumE referred 
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to above, we have 3 pages of entries under 
Labor, plus 2 under Trade unions. 

The A.L.A. list includes 5 titles under 
Negroes, of which the GUIDE does not index 
any; our annual GuIDE has 1% pages of 
material under the heading Negroes. 

For Foreign affairs, the A.L.A. list  in- 
cludes 8 titles and the GuIDE indexes 6 of 
them. This high percentage reflects, no doubt, 
the present day interest in this subject and I 
would not suggest cutting it down. However 
the titles should be carefully studied for point 
of view and general coverage. The A.L.A. 
list includes 2 titles devoted entirely to Far 
Eastern affairs and neither is indexed in the 
GUIDE. 

Under Outdoor life, the A.L.A. list in- 
cludes 4 titles, of which the GuIDE does not 
index any. It indexes 1 of the 5 under His- 
tory; neither of the 2 listed under Geog- 
raphy ; one of the 3 under Occupations; one 
of the 3 listed under Sociology; and one of 3 
under Social problems. All of these subjects 
need, I believe, careful study and considera- 
tion. 

There are 7 titles noted by the A.L.A. list 
under Science and READERS’ GUIDE indexes 
6 of them. Here“again, I believe this gen- 
erous coverage reflects a widespread interest 
in the subject and is not excessive. I would 
suggest, however, that some changes in titles 
included might be of value. Several new 
periodicals have recently started in this ac- 
tively changing field, representing new 
phases and subjects which merit considera- 
tion. Also all publications here should be 
considered carefully for authoritativeness and 
reliability, such primary essentials in the sci- 


ence field. 
Best Available? 


A second major question concerning the 
magazines indexed in the GumDE is: Are the 
best available in each field indexed, or have 
we librarians clung to titles from year to year, 
from habit or the desire to keep files com- 
plete? Magazines change, improve, or de- 
teriorate under changing editorship, and 
should be watched carefully and critically. 
We may be in a vicious circle here: librarians 
tend to subscribe to a periodical which is in- 
dexed, even though they might prefer some 
other title. This in turn tends to secure it 
another vote for inclusion and strengthens its 
position in the index. 

A third query: Is general interest shifting 
and should it be represented in the GumpE? 
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The emphasis on science has filled a decided 
need through recent years. Is this same inter- 
est reflected in reference questions today to 
the same extent, or is there a swing toward 
the humanities or social sciences, and if s9 
should the GuDE also shift in emphasis? 
In fourth place: Are there some maga. 
zines indexed which are excellent in their 
field, but are not primarily reference material 
not the type of material used in the work 
which the GUIDE is supposed tO serve? Here 
I have in mind especially the women’s maga. 
zines. Do we index too many of thes 


Neede d 


One way to get answers to the above ques. 
tions would be through a survey of wide |i- 
brary coverage and covering possibly a year's 
time. During this time statistics would } 
kept by the particips iting libraries on 
div idual magazines used as a result of Gum 
references; 2, questions referred to it for 
which no material could be found: 3, ques. 
tions answered through its use, but in only 
partial and unsatisfactory manner. A compi- 
lation of such information should show t 
magazines most used in reference worl 
also those of less or little value. Eliminatior 
of the latter would provide room for incu 
sion of new titles to fill in the weak spots 
which the information obtained by questions 
2 and 3 would reveal. 


Surve) 


I should like to suggest that sponsorshit 
of such a survey might be of interest to the 
Serials Round Table of the American Librar 
Association, perhaps in cooperation with ap 
propriate reference groups representing espe 
cially the needs of small and medium-si 
libraries and what may be termed functional 
reference work (as distinguished frot 
search) in larger institutions. 

On the authority of the A.L.A. list, “mos 
libraries expend, exclusive of binding costs 
at least 40 per cent of their book budget for 
periodicals.” 
brary budgets merits serious consideration 
value received, and should amply justify t 
proposed survey. 

If the Serials Round Table and _ relates 
A.L.A. groups should be interested in spon- 
soring such a survey—and there would be 
manifest advantages to all in having the study 
conducted by such unbiased and qualified 
representatives of the profession—they wil 
of course be assured of every cooperation by 


The H. W. Wilson Company. 
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A Reference Publisher's Reference Library’ 


By Anna Rothe ¢ 


CEASELESS stream of books, periodi- 

cals, and miscellaneous paperbound ma- 
terial passes under the eyes of the editors of 
the indexes and reference works published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. Yet so evenly 
and swiftly does this incoming print flow 
through the indexing processes that it is 
scarcely perceptible to the casual observer 
unless he looks at that which lies immediately 
under an editor's scrutiny. It is, on the other 
hand, the shelves of reference books in the 
editorial departments that are more likely to 
impress the visitor. 

This special library of The Wilson Com- 
pany comprises, as is to be expected, profes- 
sional bibliographic tools and a large collec- 
tion of reference volumes which is enriched 
by numerous authoritative textbooks. While 
a goodly number of the books in the “R”’ 
collection are consulted for personal, geo- 
graphic, and corporate names, a large propor- 
tion serve the editor who is seeking a subject 
heading, in the process of which she may 
first need to identify a concrete or abstract 
entity before she can adopt, adapt, or reject 
an established heading in one of the standard 
lists, or originate one. It is not often, of 
course, that the indexer is confronted with a 
problem, the assigning of a subject usually 
following, with little or no pause, a glance at, 
or a skimming over of, the book or article. 
But problems are the things we talk about; 
and it was concerning subject-heading dith- 
culties that a Wilson editor said, ““We can 
never have too many reference books!” 

The intent of this perambulation through 
The Wilson Company is to indicate how this 
reference-book publisher's editorial staff 
makes use of a largish body of reference 
tools. At this point it should probably be said 
that any resemblance between the random 
mention of book titles hereinafter named and 
a recommended list is purely coincidental. 

What might be called the core of the spe- 
cal library of The Wilson Company is the 
reference collection, which occupies two end 
stacks and a centrally placed block of 40”- 
high shelves in the main editorial room. 


* Reprinted from Special Libraries, February 1951. 
+ Editor, Current Biography. 
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Among the volumes that look down from the 
higher reaches are many years of the English 
Catalogue of Books, Whitaker's Cumulative 
Book List, several series of Larousse, and the 
New York Times Index. Nearer eye level 
stand other many-volume sets—Thieme- 
Becker, Hutchinson's Technical and Scientific 
Encyclopaedia, Encyclopaedia of Social Sci- 
ences, Der Crosse Brockhaus, Britannica, the 
New Larned History, Index Medicus, and 
Oxford’s Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

The central shelves (with an approximate 
total of 500 feet) contain additional, special- 
ized dictionaries and cyclopedias; directories 
of trades, professions, organizations ; atlases, 
gazetteers; handbooks, yearbooks; manuals, 
textbooks ; indexes, bibliographies, abstracts, 
digests. The reference collection is enlarged 
as required by editors’ needs. 

Along either side of this large room are 
the offices of the editors and their assistants 
who are responsible for the CUMULATIVF 
BooK INDEX and the company’s first geneza- 
tion of periodical indexes (all established by 
1929) and the ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE, 
the offspring of one of the original six. 
“Branches” of the reference collection are 
arranged on low shelves which serve as par- 
titions between the editors’ desks; and the 
desks usually hold another row of volumes. 
Thus these editors have reference tools at 
their fingertips, within arm’s reach, a few 
steps away, or, by messenger, from the stack 
of the library, the depository of all books, 
fiction and nonfiction, received by the com- 
pany. 

Elsewhere in the three connecting build- 
ings each of twelve separate editorial depart- 
ments is likewise equipped with its own ready 
reference aids. Everywhere, naturally, Wil- 
son’s own indexes are much in evidence. 
There are 18 copiés of the GumvE distributed 
among editors, 15 of INDUSTRIAL ARTs, 11 
of CBI, 10 each-of ART INDEX and INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX — to mention those with 
the largest inter-office circulation. The edi- 
tors themselves (as does their subject matter) 
cross boundaries at times to consult their col- 
leagues or the latter's shelves. 

(Continued on page 602) 
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(Continued from page 599) 

Less than a minute’s walk from the main 
reference room has been placed another 
branch, the Names Department. It is the task 
of its staff of six researchers to establish, for 
various Wilson indexes, the name form and 
dates of persons (who may be authors or sub- 
jects) as well as corporate names. Since the 
“name” work is thus largely centralized in 
this division, a good number of the com- 
pany’s complement of biographical diction- 
aries and cyclopedias are concentrated here. 
Here, too, are a selection of association mem- 
bership lists and a file of about 1,500 college 
catalogs in which a researcher may get her 
first clue to less prominent names, which may 
finally be established elsewhere, complete 
with birth and, perforce, death date. Ques- 
tions take her to any one of these volumes: 
Minerva, the British Author's and Writer's 
Who's Who, Illustrators of Children’ s’Books, 
Burke's Peerage, the Handbook of the United 
Nations, Harper's Classical Dictionary, or a 
telephone book from Calcutta or Chicago. 
The usual routine is first to consult the Wil- 
son indexes, then L.C.'s Catalog of Printed 
Cards, then the ‘“‘who’s whos.” The Wilson 
volumes crowd the desks, where they are re- 
spectfully placed upside down (a practice in 
many offices) so they can easily be lowered 
into place for use. 

But to return to the editors, to look more 
closely, if briefly, at some of the books in 
their immediate neighborhoods. We might 
first take the four general indexes, general in 
so far as subject matter is concerned, although 
the format of the print they index differs. 


Ba 1c Tools 


The editor of the CUMULATIVE Book 
INDEX—the subject-author-title list of books 
in the English language—will employ such 
basic tools as the A.L.A. Cataloging Rules 
for Author and Title Entries and the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Rules for Filing Cards. For 
the wide compass of subject headings called 
forth by such an aggregate of books, (ap- 
proximately 20,000 titles annually), she may 
turn to the L.C. List of Subject Headings, 
the Sears list, or to any one of the numerous 
aids as diverse as a medical index, an ency- 
clopedia of social sciences, an epitome of his- 
tory, or a text on the religious literature of 
India. Such investigation within any special 
field is necessary when an idea must be iden- 
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tified before a subject heading can be as. 
signed to it. Checking of source materials js 
systematically carried out in the well known 
American lists like Publishers’ Weekly, the 
Publishers’ Trade List poe the British 
prototypes, Publishers’ Circular and the Pub. 
lisher and Bookseller; and copyright lists 
issued by the United States and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 






The editor of the READERS’ GuIDE 19 
PERIODICAL LITERATUR! ny? nakes use 
of the standard subject heading lists when 


questions arise as to the 5k of articles 
in the general or popular field represented 
by the 130 periodicals covered by that index 
She finds, for example, that “ Antihista- 
mines,” long common in print, has recenth 
been accepted by L.C. as 





a subject heading 


and accordingly adopts it. On the other hand 
“Flying saucers,” the metaphorical heading 


established by L.C. for the thing th: 
exact pigeonholing, seems less desiral 
“Tllusions and hallucinations’’ or 
tic research,” depending upon the point of 
view of the article. 








“Heijo” was the name used in the Gum: 
for the capital of North Korea 
United States Board on’ Geographic Names 
listed it as “P’yongyang.”, New corporate 
names are automatically regarded with sus 
picion because of sa Py inaccuracies, and 
then pinned down after research: Is it “Na- 
tional Student Association” or ‘‘United States 
National Student Association’? (Answer 
is the latter.) AGRICULTURAL INDEX will set 
the editor right on the heading for a “new 
weed poisonous to sheep; and INDUSTRIAL 
Arts will help to identify a machine de 
scribed in a popular science periodical 

The two other indexes that make use of the 
more general subject headings are the VER 





TICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG and BIBLIO 
GRAPHIC INDEX. In common with magazine 
articles, pamphlets are often several paces 


ahead of books in presenting nev 
whether they be technical advances or social 
issues. For this reason the editor of VI Ss sup- 
plements the use of standard subje 
lists with the twice-monthly READERS Gui IDE 
and the other periodical indexes 


t heading 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX takes cognizance of 
bibliographies on all subjects, in any lan- 
guage, in any format. While its editor culls 
much material from the 
regularly indexed by The Wilson Company, 
she must also examine source materials like 
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the L.C. card proofsheets, the Monthly Cata- 
log of the Superintendent of Documents, and 


P.A.LS. 

Alphabetically first among the Wilson 
special-subject periodical indexes is the AGRI- 
CULTURAL INDEX. That agriculture has come 
to mean something infinitely more complex 
scientifically than the ealendared predictions 
and advice of the old farmer's almanac can be 
appreciated by glancing over the books used 
by Acri’s editor. There stand Bailey s tomes, 
Gray's Botany, Taylor’s Garden Dictionary, 
three “bibles” of this department. Add to 
these—merely in the fields of pure and eco- 
nomic entomology — authorities like Imms, 
Brues, and Melander and the Index of Amer- 
ican Economic Entomology. In another field, 
know that the indexing of one issue of the 
Journal of Parisitology provoked the editor 
and 125 reference questions. Aside from the 
115 periodicals that come within the scope of 
this index, approximately 3,000 pamphlets 
might be included in the course of one year. 
Altogether, it is not strange that the editor 
may at times even lean on Just Weeds or 
Animals without Backbones. 

The province of ART INDEX embraces 
archeology, architecture, arts and crafts, ce- 
ramics, decoration and ornament, graphic 
arts, industrial design, interior decoration, 
landscape architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture. The richness of its subject scope, and 
the fact that entries are also made for artists, 
periods, places, and institutions, make neces- 
sary recourse to much historical material, in 
which Oxford’s and Lempriére’s classical dic- 
tionaries stand out. Among the titles on this 
editor's shelves are Greek Vase-Painting, For- 
gotten Shrines of Spain, Dictionary of Nu- 
mismatic Names, and Complete Button Book ; 
and foreign language dictionaries and Bae- 
dekers abound. Since reproductions are listed 
as subheads under the artists’ names, and a 
title under a plate appearing in several peri- 
odicals may differ, the editor may ask if it is 
“Reclining Woman” or “Reclining Figure.” 
To a question of that kind a museum or gal- 
lery catalog probably has the correct answer. 

BioGRAPHY INDEX is another publication 
that gathers its “raw material’’ from the peri- 
odicals indexed by Wilson, besides a selected 
list of professional journals and the whole 
output of books. The editor must also scan 
all source materials; here, for example, we 
see the British National Bibliography in use. 
Name entries in BIOGRAPHY INDEX are re- 
vised for future cumulations either because 
of changes in office or deaths. Accordingly, 
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the results of a national election must be duly 
checked; the British Honours List informs 
the editor of another sort of title change; 
necrologies supply the terminal years. While 
this office is exceedingly well supplied with 
biographical dictionaries, biographies of a 
new generation of scholars in Central Europe 
stimulate the editor to greater resourceful- 
ness. For the index by professions, which at 
this writing comprises about 1,000 categories, 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the 
Index to Vocations aid the editor in putting 
people in their place. 

In quoting excerpts from critics’ columns, 
the Book Review DiGEsT editor assumes a 
responsibility that is not obvious to the casual 
user of this tool. A queried point might be 
the spelling of the name of a naturalist who 
was a contemporary of Darwin — was he 
“Russell” or “Russel”? An encyclopedia 
would be opened to confirm the name of a 
tribe in the Philippines. And it isn’t personal 
curiosity that makes the editor wonder if there 
is such a thing as créme frite. Because the 
Dicest gives D.C. numbers, Dewey's Deci- 
mal Classification is at hand, should it be 
needed. 


Education 


The vast literature in the single field of 
education demands particularly detailed sub- 
ject headings in EDUCATION INDEX. In in- 
dexing, the editor is also affected, though not 
necessarily persuaded, by new terminology 
she meets in much theoretical discussion. 
Aids in her collection include Brubacher’s 
Modern Philosophtes in Education, several 
texts on psychology in education and experi- 
mental pedagogy, Buros’ volumes on mental 
measurement, and a foundation work like 
Thorndike’s Fundamentals of Learning as 
well as the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. Since the name form of a school de- 
pends upon its administration, educational 
directories also are “musts” in this depart- 
ment; and the Phi Delta Kappan is among 
the source materials examined. 

The difficulty of finding the best possible 
of-all possible subject headings for the engi- 
neering, trade, and business literature in- 
dexed by INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX has been 
discussed in John Lawler’s book on The Wil- 
son Company and in the June 1948 issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. Expanding 
knowledge, especially in the applied sciences, 
accounts for the need here for a large ref- 
erence collection—for many handbooks, dic- 
tionaries, abstracts, and up-to-date textbooks. 
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Industry and all the phases of commerce, too, 
are represented by all manner of registers, 
manufacturers’ catalogs, directories of trade 
names, and special subject heading lists. In 
these fields the special librarian can doubtless 
name dozens of indispensable titles. But there 
are a few: Chemical Abstracts, Glossary of 
Physics, Mining Engineers’ Handbook, Pack- 
aging Catalog, Dictionary of Foreign Trade, 
Statistical Dictionary, Thomas’ Register, Na- 
tional Directory of Commodity Specification 3 
Engineering Index, Bibliography of North 
American Geology (from 1785), S.L.A. 
Banking and Financial Subject Headings, and 
Columbia Encyclopedia. 


Abstract Conce pt a) 


Abstract concepts are common in the schol- 
arly areas of the INTERNATIONAL INDEX, 
which covers about 30 categories in the hu- 
manities, social sciences, and pure sciences. 
To reduce to one term an idea for which au- 
thors use varied terminology may bring into 
play textbooks, specialized dictionaries, and 
usage followed by newspapers and radio com- 
mentators. These aids range from recognized 
authorities like Fairchild’s Dictionary of Soci- 
ology, Warren's Dictionary of Psychology, to 
a pamphlet entitled Dictionary of Labor Eco- 
nomics. Carefully prepared and well classi- 
fied indexes in texts also are helpful, as for 
example those in Woodworth’s Experimental 
Psychology and Kroeber’s Anthropology. 

Articles in the category of history may lead 
the indexer to consult Chevalier’s Repértoire 
for the Middle Ages, a chronicle of Russia in 
the sixteenth century, or the Dictionary of 
American History. In literature, the observ- 
ance of anniversaries—Goethe’s and Balzac’s 
were recent ones — stimulate the writing of 
articles which must be indexed under appro- 
priate subdivisions ; for these, L.C.’s headings 
under Shakespeare would be sufficiently de- 
tailed. Folklore, for which Funk and Wag- 
nalls’ Standard Dictionary of Folklore, My- 
thology, and Legend lists twenty definitions, 
offers a widening field of study, with conse- 
quent challenge to the indexer. 

In the field of science the volume of in- 
dexed periodical literature in chemistry alone 
increased by 35 per cent in 1950 over that of 
1949, an expansion reflected to a degree in 
the amount of search preparatory to index- 
ing; and in geology, to name another science, 
the application of new statistical methods 
may question old interpretations — and sub- 
ject headings 
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Reference tools used by the editor of Ly. 
BRARY LITERATURE are diverse. CBI will 
give price information for books mentioned 
in the checklist; an A.L.A. publication, rules 
for transliteration; L.C. Catalog of Printed 
Cards, help in establishing institutional names 
which are encountered in the periodicals pub- 
lished in fourteen foreign languages. In Eng. 
lish itself, questions arise concerning corpo- 
rate names, for which a first aid may be the 
World of Learning, American Lib) wy Dire: 
tory, Special Library Directory of Greater 
New York, or the British Lebraries, Museum 
and Art Galleries Year Book. As in other 
fields, subject headings must be devised for 
ideas presented in new periodicals, of which 
Journal of Documentation was an example 
some time ago. é 

The mention of five publications in the 
“Standard Catalog Series’ and the Essay ant 
GENERAL INDEX will suggest some of the 
reference questions connected with their com 
piling: Wilson Printed Catalog Cards 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LI 
BRARIES, CHILDREN’S CATALOG, and FICTION 
CATALOG. Since Standard Catalogs involve 
both cataloging and indexing procedures, the 
editor draws upon the Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification as well as subject heading lists 
These catalogs might be called the best cus 
tomers of the BOOK REview DicGEsT for the 
reason that critical notes on books selected 
for inclusion in the catalogs are an important 
part of the annotations. The World Alman 
is one of the yearbooks used in checking on 
possible change of title of an individual, e.g 
is Mr. So-and-So still the president of a cer- 
tain college? One feature of the Fiction 
CATALOG is that the keying of books that 
have been adapted for filming make necessary 
inclusion of screen titles; Motion Picture 
and Books is helpful in this particular search 

For EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE and the 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE, ART INDEX will supply 
the dates of a traveling exhibition of paint- 
ings which became the basis of a film. Dates 
of release of feature films available in 16mm 
can be ascertained in the Film Daily Year 
Book. 

The preparation of the second supplement 
to the UNION List OF SERIALS presents se‘ 
eral unique problems. Because it is the first 
postwar list, the editor must keep informed 
of the many changes among periodicals dur- 
ing and after the war. Vital statistics reveal 
deaths, revivals, name changes, and the emer- 
gence of lons-established publications, much 
of the latter data being the result of the L.C 
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Cooperative Acquisitions Project. Facts about 
serial publications are contained, of course, in 
Ayer’s, Ulrich’s, Faxon’s bulletin, various na- 
tional directories; and in special lists like the 
L.C. Monthly List of Russian Accessions, the 
Periodical Press in Liberated Paris, and bib- 
liographic projects, say of the Jewish Librar- 
ians Association or an A.L.A. Round Table. 
Issuing bodies also are legion! In establish- 
ing their name forms, the editor of ULS can 
turn to Handbuch der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaft or to Severance’s Handbook of the 
Learned and Scientific Societies and Institu- 
tions. A place of publication may be queried 
if a Polish name supersedes a German ver- 
sion. See the London Times Gazetteer for 
that particular exploration. 


General Reference 


It remains to be told that the reference 
books in the three other editorial departments 
of The Wilson Company do not differ start- 
lingly from those found in other publishing 
houses. In the General Publications Depart- 
ment, from which the annual output is about 
fifteen books, including six Reference Shelf 
titles, are the well known volumes used for 
checking accuracy in manuscripts — names, 
dates, places, quotations, statistics. Two in- 
stances of somewhat more specialized re- 
search were the garnering of additional mate- 
rial for a new edition of American Nicknames 
and the use of Kolodin’s The Metropolitan 
Opera, 1883-1935 for supplementary research 
in selecting significant performances for in- 
clusion in the Metropolitan Opera Annals. 

The editor of the WiILsoN Liprary BUL- 
LETIN maintains shelves well stocked with 
books on advertising, displays, and public re- 
lations. Here one sees, too, books of quota- 
tions, essays on books and reading, a number 
of Wilson catalogs, the A.L.A. Handbook, 
and WHO's WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE. Wil- 
son's other magazine, CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, 
depends upon biographical volumes, histo- 
ries, encyclopedias, foreign language and spe- 
cial-subject dictionaries, almanacs. Its copy 
of Webster's unabridged is one of a score 
the company supplies to the editorial and 
typographic departments. 

Lest these remarks about the Wilson ref- 
erence library appear to be entirely in praise 
of information between the covers of books, 
let it be said that the minds of the editors are 
their own best reference works. They bring 
to their indexing tasks the professional tech- 
niques of the cataloger, an understanding of 
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special fields of knowledge, sound judgment, 
prodigious memory, and that well known in- 
tuition — largely feminine at The Wilson 
Company, except when it possibly becomes 
“hunch” in the case of the four men editors. 
But first, last, and always, the inquiring minds 
of these doubting Thomases and Thomasinas 
know when to stop for questions, where to 
look for aid, and to whom to listen. 


s 6 
THE READERS’ GUIDE, 1901-1951 


(Continued from page 592) 
published The Crisis. And the Roosevelt who 
occupied two full pages (and the White 
House) was named Theodore. 

The life span of the READERS’ GUIDE has 
coincided with a half-century of the world’s 
history unequalled for progress and unrest, 
for invention and destruction. In a year and 
time so troubled as to make the far-off days 
of 1901 seem halcyon indeed, the publishers 
and staff face the second fifty years with quiet 
pride in a job accomplished (often against 
difficult odds, but always sustained by the 
wholehearted cooperation of libraries) and 
with confidence and determination for the 
future, whatever it may hold. 


s 6 
WHODUNIT? 


(Continued from page 596) 

An element of mystery in the success of 
The Wilson Company was suggested in the 
beginning of this article. But if these random 
reminiscences of the GumDE might be ex- 
pected to throw some light on the question, 
the GumDE itself appears to be the most 
puzzling part of the mystery. Why did five 
outstanding librarians leave their library work 
to take a hard and unexciting job outside their 
profession? How did they all happen to have 
the uncommon combination of qualities neces- 
sary to success as GuIDE editors? One who 
has been a neighbor to the GumDE in the 
Wilson Company editorial room for the 
whole fifty years of its history has seen no 
evidence of outward compulsion to account 
for such diligence. It is apparently an inner 
compulsion, the knowledge that libraries are 
waiting for the next issue, that librarians say 
they “cannot get on without it.” The GumDE 
must go on. Could it be then that the solution 
of the mystery is in the appreciation and 
cooperation of the librarians themselves? 
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Shore years ago, in the oldest capital of the 

American mainland, an experiment in in- 
ternational relations through education was 
begun, when Mexico City College, the first 
institution of higher education based on the 
American plan of curriculum and system of 
college credits domiciled in Latin America, 
was founded. Although now a separate in- 
stitution, the college, which opened in 1940 
with five faculty members and a handful of 
students, was at first an outgrowth of the 
American School Foundation. 

By 1943 there already were indications that 
this new venture filled a need in the over-all 
scheme of learning to think internationally ; 
and in 1946 the G.I. Bill of Rights brought 
an influx of veterans which caused the school 
to mushroom beyond all expectations. Begin- 
ning that same year with a group of students 
from Ohio State University who came to 
study during the winter quarter, ever larger 
numbers have come, not only from Ohio, but 
also from Notre Dame, the University of 
Denver, the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, and others, thus increasing 
the proportion of nonveteran students. 

During the decade in which it was slowly 
establishing its place in the educational 
world, Mexico City College was the property 
of its founders, two American educators who 
had already been in Mexico for many years. 
However, in 1950, sure that the school could 
now stand on its own, these two determined 
men, Dr. Henry L. Cain and Paul V. Murray, 
obtained from the Mexican government a 
new charter, which made Mexico City Col- 
lege a nonproprietary institution. 

The opening of the fall quarter found the 
college a nonprofitmaking organization, 
whose affairs are administered by a board. 
The faculty consists of some hundred profes- 
sors, garnered from leading institutions in 
Europe and America; the enrollment, for the 
most part from all over the United States, is 
limited to a thousand students. A liberal arts 
college which grants the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and master of arts, it is a nondenomi- 
national institution in which there is no dis- 


* Adapted from talk given at the Southwestern Library 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, November 9, 1950. 


+ Librarian, Mexico City College. 
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Experiment in International Education’ 
By Alice M. Dugas t 


crimination based on race, religion, or na- 
tionality. And, with complete academic 
freedom guaranteed, it is a microcosm of the 
ideals of UNESCO, translated into action 
Here, in the land to which in 1539 was 
brought the first printing press to reach the 
New World, it was immediately recognized 
that there was a need for a good 
of books to form a college library 
not until late in 1948 that a trained librarian 
with university experience in the United 
States, and combining other necessary attri- 
butes, could be brought in to organize the 
already growing collection and to set up li- 
brary services along the lines of similar insti- 
tutions. The organization and services were 
in the main to follow more or less closely 
the established practices in the United States, 
but modified to suit a new locale and a less 
homogeneous clientele. The goals were to be 
the same: but to achieve these in an institu- 


tion which was itself a focus of public rela- 


1] 4 
o1lection 


But it was 


Printing Press brought to America in 1539 
is still on display in Mexico City 
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tions on the international level would demand 
a new approach. 

In a country where salaries are compara- 
tively low, and where there are stringent 
regulations against employing foreigners, ex- 
cept in very special cases, the problem of 
personnel to staff the library of an American 
type college presented difficulties peculiar to 
the unique situation. In the first place, the 
whole staff must be able to read and speak 
fluently at least two languages, English and 
Spanish. Besides that, it would be necessary 
for some of the staff to have similar pro- 
ficiency in other modern languages. 

In this regard, the personnel has exceeded 
the necessary linguistic abilities: among them 
are some who speak Italian, French, and Ger- 
man; and two speak native Indian languages 
of Mexico. This is of more importance than 
would be apparent at first glance. Knowledge 
of the Otomi language in one case, and of 
the Tarascan language in the other, has been 
invaluable in helping American students of 
Mexican anthropology. 

A second point in the selection of per- 
sonnel was that since it would not be possible 
to secure the services of as many trained li- 
brarians as needed, every person added to the 
staff must be chosen on the basis of scholarly 
achievement or interest in a field of speciali- 
zation. The result has been that although the 
training in techniques has had to be given in 
service, every member of the staff already 
had, or was given the opportunity to acquire, 
a knowledge of the terminology and bibliog- 
raphy in the field of his choice. To encourage 
him to increased proficiency, it was under- 
stood that every staff member was to be given 
the opportunity to take one course in the col- 
lege, on his regular scheduled time, and with- 
out fees. He was moreover to be allowed to 
take as many courses as he felt he could carry 
on his own time, also without cost. 

This has paid dividends, not only in the 
attitude of the staff toward the administra- 
tion, but also in the service that could be 
given to faculty and students in any given 
field, whose approach to the library was then 
channeled through his student or his class- 
mate, as the case might be. Academic and 
professional preparation of full-time person- 
nel last year showed that nine members held 
at least the bachelor’s degree. Of these, three 
also held the master’s degree, and three held 
graduate degrees from library schools ap- 
proved by the American Library Association. 
One held the Ph.D., two were Rockefeller 
Foundation scholars, and one had studied in 
the United States on a grant from our Depart- 
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INTERNATIONAL STAFF 


LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING: Pedro Zamora, 

Manola Gomez de Silva, Maria Eugenia 

Picone and Rafael Velez, of the Mexico 

City College library staff, discuss plans for 

their trip to the SWLA convention in San 

Antonio, Texas, with Alice M. Dugas, 
chief librarian. 


ment of Interior. One member was from 
Europe; another had done library work for 
two years in Argentina; all others had lived 
in both the United States and Mexico for 
long periods of time. 

As is proper in all situations, public rela- 
tions begin within the institution. Therefore, 
considering the library as an institution 
within the larger unit, the first efforts toward 
good relations had to be aimed at the 
strengthening of morale and the developing 
of professional attitudes among the staff. 
With this in mind, the too often heard phrase 
“only the librarian’’ was to be eschewed in 
the matter of privileges. This library was to 
be truly ‘the heart of the school,” its tempo 
would influence the general pulse ; therefore, 
its staff was to know that it was to be a 
cooperative enterprise, in which each member 
was to have a share. Each was to understand 
that the basis for employing him was not 
merely that he had the power of locomotion, 
but also that he had the equipment with 
which to think. And it therefore followed 
that all members were to feel free to advance 
any ideas, make any criticism. Library litera- 
ture was brought to their attention, and they 
were encouraged to become members of 
A.L.A. and other professional associations. 

Fortunately, the college is within the area 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, whose interest in the de- 
veloping of libraries in their member institu- 
tions is partly expressed by a statement in 
the annual report to the effect that all fully 
trained professional members of the library 
staff should be given faculty status. There- 
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fore, when two young Mexican scholars, both 
of whom hold the B.S. in library science from 
Louisiana State University, joined the staff, 
there was no discussion as to whether they 
would or would not have faculty status. 
Their rank was determined by their academic 
and professional training and their experi- 
ence, in the same way as would have aed 
done in the case of anyone joining the in- 
structional group. 

Staff members have been given the neces- 
sary leave to attend meetings and conventions 
of professional and learned societies in which 
they hold membership, and their interest in 
such congresses has been encouraged by help 
to defray the cost of attending whenever pos- 
sible. In September 1949 two members of 
the staff were at the International Congress 
of Historians in Monterrey; last November 
five of them attended the 1950 Southwestern 
Library Association in San Antonio, Texas. 

As a result of the encouragement thus 
given, productive scholarship has not been 
lacking. During the past year, Rafael Vélez 
has made translations into Spanish of impor- 
tant library pamphlets for UNESCO, and Mau- 
rilio Mufoz has made studies for the Office 
of Indian Affairs. Others are in preparation. 

It was well to build prestige within the 
staff by increasing scholarship. But public 
relations must work two ways; and now the 
need was to bring about a higher regard for 
library personnel on the part of faculty mem- 
bers, who too often look upon librarians as 
clerks that can somehow locate books for the 
intellectual élite, while remaining completely 
unaware of what might be between the book 
covers. So this end was to be achieved not 
only by making the scholar, but also by giv- 
ing him a chance for action, through partici- 
pation in the program of instruction. This, 
then, would give faculty status to the non- 
professional librarian in his own right, and 
would at the same time assure for him the 
desired recognition from colleagues in the 
field of specialization. 

To date, one member of the library staff, 
who holds the M.A. in anthropology, teaches 
a course in ethnology of Mexico; the associate 
librarian teaches the courses in books and li- 
braries, in cooperation with the department 
of English; the librarian is sometime instruc- 
tor in sociology; one circulation assistant en- 
gages in demographic studies for the Office 
of Indian Affairs, which puts him in close 
touch with the faculty of the department of 
anthropology. The goal, which may never be 
attained, but which nevertheless is well 
worth striving for, is that every member of 
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the library staff should also participate ¢ith: 
in the teaching or the research program of 
the college. Besides better day-to-day ge. 
tions with faculty and students, and the pits 
tige inherent in such a situation, it will mk 
for better book selection and more adequat 
guidance in reading. 

Faculty committees on the library fom, 
customary part of the American college r 
university organization. In practice, the x 
tivities of such committees range all of th 
way from innocuous desuetude to a mistake 
hamstringing of the librarian in the function 
that are most pec uliar to his training and pr 
fession. At Mexico City College, where tk 
faculty is composed roughly of one thir 
Mexican personnel; one third Spanish; ax 
one third all other nationalities combined. i 
cluding Brazilian, North American, Frend 
Haitian, Czech, Argentine, German, & 
the faculty committee was to play an impo 
tant role in public relations 
the five members of the 
were selected: 1, from the point of view 
interest in the library; 2, on the basis 
departmental representation ; 3, with cons 
eration given to nationality or living exper 
ence in other countries. The diversity of 
tural background of this committee and 
fine work in helping to disseminate infor 
tion to a heterogeneous faculty have been 
valuable in building good relations with t 
teaching corps. These activities, both with 
the college and also with librarians fromt 
outside, whose visits afford a source of or 
tation for visitor as well as host, would e 


1 


furnish material for a lengthy article 


Consequent 
1 


pre sent Ccommutt 


An educational institution of whate 
type exerts some influence beyond 
walls and grounds. Therefore, in an outl 
prepared by the librarian on ‘‘Consideratic 
for Appointing a Faculty Library Commit 
for Mexico City College,’’ one point pert 
ing to duties of such a group read as follow 


Committee members should be awar 
that as Mexico City College occupies a iqu 
tion in the educational history of the her 
so does its library have a unique function t 
form: 

a) as a demonstration of a well orgat 
lege library, fully integrated with the prograt 
instruction; 

b) as a point of contact with Mexi 
tions toward fulfilling in part those social 
tions toward Mexico which are inherent t 
American institution located in a foreign cout 
(e.g., helping in the training of Mexican persomt 
for library work; securing opportunities for spe 
ized training, etc.). 


Of course, the use of books in the libar 
by anyone who might request such service ® 
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Maurilo Muftoz, a full-blooded Otomi Indian, is at the circulation desk. 
bulletin board is from a 1947 best seller about Pablo Velasquez, 


The jacket on the 
a Tarascan, who has since 


studied library service in the United States. 


taken for granted. Indeed, some of the stu- 
dents who subsequently enrolled in the col- 
lege had their first contact with the institution 
through the library. But the library was to be 
the agency by means of which still more far- 
reaching relations were to be achieved. 
Therefore, as a gesture of cultural coopera- 
tion, the library has undertaken to give in- 
service training to a small number of Mexi- 
cans who aspire to librarianship. A student 
from the Universidad Femenina was the first 
to offer volunteer services in exchange for the 
opportunity of learning library techniques. 
When a vacancy occurred on the staff, she 
was given the position. Later on, two more 
students from the same institution came to 
the library on the same terms. Besides work- 
ing in the library, all of them are taking 
courses in American history and government, 
or in English and American literature, in an- 
ticipation of studying library science in some 
school of library service approved by A.L.A. 
Other efforts of this phase of public rela- 
tions have been to encourage potential librar- 
lans to attend library school in the United 
States. As a result, one member of the staff, 
an anthropologist, attended library school in 
Louisiana during the summer of 1950. 
Acquaintance with librarians in Mexico on 
the part of the librarian and assistants indi- 
cated a need for affiliation with professional 
librarians; and SWLA, organized in 1922 
0 promote all library interests and services 
in the Southwestern United States and Mex- 
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ico,’ seemed the logical point of departure. 
Therefore, in August 1950 Helen S. Farring- 
ton, of El Paso, Texas, Public Library, then 
president of the association, was invited to 
Mexico as the guest of Mexico City College, 
for a “Library Week.’ She visited libraries 
and met the personnel. Then, at a meeting 
open to all librarians, and held with the co- 
operation of the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin, she was given the opportunity to address 
them on the subject of A.L.A. and SWLA. 

The outcome was a rapprochement be- 
tween librarians of the two countries, which 
culminated in the attendance of librarians 
from Mexico at the 1950 convention in San 
Antonio, and their participation in a general 
session entitled, ‘‘From South of the Border.” 
Three members of the college staff spoke on 
this program, as well as one member of the 
faculty committee, who was guest speaker. 

The effect of publicity given to this hegira 
north of the Rio Grande has been to bring 
about an awakening of interest in profes- 
sional organizations and activities on the part 
of librarians. In helping to foster the growth 
of this interest, the library personnel of Mex- 
ico City College feel that their role will be 
one of privilege and responsibility. They 
know too that in this important contribution 
to intercultural cooperation, as well as in 
every other phase of their public relations 
program, they will have the willing support 
of both the college administration and the 
faculty committee on the library. 
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Bookmobile Fiesta in Mexico 


By Bernadine Bailey * 


BOOK on a library shelf becomes an 

inert, drab object — something to be 
cataloged, listed, checked out, checked in, and 
eventually rebound. But a book in the hands 
of an eager, bright-eyed child who has never 
owned a book—that is a sight to thrill even 
the most jaded. It was my good fortune to 
enjoy the exuberant happiness of three hun- 
dred Mexican children as each one was given 
a book from the American Bookmobile of 
Mexico City. 

The bookmobile is the newest project of 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico 
City, which is the largest of the eighty infor- 
mation libraries established in all parts of the 
world by the United States Information Serv- 
ice. The idea of the bookmobile originated 
with Eva Anttonen, who has been children’s 
librarian with the Information Service in 
Mexico City for the past three years. 


* Author of a series about various states, Picture Book 


of New York, Picture Book of Texas, etc. 





The traveling library made its first journey 
on April 17, 1950, to Tecomitl, an hour; 
drive from the capital. Its sixth and mos 
recent trip, on February 15, carried books t 
the remote mountain village of Colorines 
near Valle del Bravo. Here the Comision 
Federal de Electricidad is engaged in a huge 
engineering project, comparable to our TVA 
In this village of three thousand the comision 
has built a school for the five hundred chil 
dren of the native workers. After reading 
about the bookmobile, the comision asked the 
traveling library to bring books to Colorines 
offering their fullest cooperation—which took 
the form of three days of lavish hospitality 
for everyone concerned. 

In addition to the books, the United States 
Information Service sent along a number of 
sound films, some strictly informational and 
others largely recreational, which were shows 
at matinee and ev ening pe rformances. It was 
a true fiesta for the people of Colorines 
both young and old. The children, freshly 


BOOKMOBILE FIESTA IN COLORINES, MEXICO 


Caught in the rush’ ave Edmund Murphy of the United States Embassy, and Marie Saticho 
and Eva Anttonen of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. 
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scrubbed, fairly sparkled in their fiesta 
dothes. All those who had shoes wore them 
with pride, while the pigtailed muchachas 
with bright earrings (in pierced ears, of 
course) and new hair ribbons had the under- 
standable self-consciousness of being “dressed 
up 

Men from Mars would have created no 
greater sensation—certainly no greater pleas- 
yre—than did the little group of Americans 
and Mexicans who came to take part in the 
official ceremony of presentation. Besides the 
library and technical staff of the audio-visual 
department of the Information Service, there 
were representatives of the United States Em- 
bassy and Consular Service and officials of the 
Comision Federal de Electricidad. I was in- 
cluded in the festivities and the speeches by 
virtue of having written one of the books 
that were being distributed. 

Before the official speeches, the children 
themselves put on an excellent program of 
recitations, songs, and dances, all carefully re- 
hearsed and skilfully presented. The chil- 
dren's part went even further. Early in the 
morning of the big day they had vigorously 
swept out all the schoolrooms, the open cor- 
tidors around the patio, and the walks and 
steps. As they waited, with admirable order, 
for the ceremony to begin, they liked to grab 
an American visitor by the hand or arm, 
merely to touch one of these creatures from 
another world which was bringing them such 
a great treat—books. After seeing the bleak 
classrooms without books, plants, or pictures, 
it is a little easier to understand the children’s 
almost unbelievable enthusiasm. Certainly it 
was a heart-warming sight to anyone inter- 
ested in children, in books, or in the inter- 
change of kindly helpfulness among nations. 

Beginning with the second grade, each 
child was given one book, with a regular li- 
brary card. The books were all in Spanish, 
most of them being translations of well 
known American books and published in the 
United States. Each grade, in turn, filed past 
a large table where the books for that grade 
were on display. After he had selected his 
book and it had been duly recorded by one of 
the librarians, the child usually scampered out 
of sight—presumably to read! In any case, 
the school was deserted by the time the last 
book had been given out. The books are left 
for one month, during which time they 
change hands many, many times. They are 
then picked up by the bookmobile and taken 
to another village. 

_ For the visitors as well as for the children 
it was a gay fiesta, a never-to-be-forgotten 
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memory of eager, sunny-faced children South 
of the Border. 
s 6 





Moses N. Ziede, janitor, with his fig trée 

which produces figs right in the Fort 

Hamilton garden; Vera S. Jensen and 

Madeline L. Laemmel, both of the library 

staff, inspecting the hydrangeas in the 
same branch garden. 


Library Gardens 


HE flower garden has become a functional 

part of the public library in Brooklyn. Be- 
sides furnishing cut flowers to brighten desks and 
tables, the library gardens have stimulated enough 
questions and circulated enough books on horticul- 
tural matters to justify their maintenance quite 
apart from their artistic contributions. 

At the Fort Hamilton library, bouquets of fresh 
cut flowers from the library's garden on the desk 
where books are returned are conversational pieces, 
often leading to donations of flowers from patrons. 
Once the librarian put iris and weigela on the desk 
and readers countered with oriental poppies, 
peonies, and lilies-of-the-valley. Crediting her 
janitor with the “green thumb’ that makes the 
garden grow, the librarian says: ‘The thing which 
impresses me most in our garden is the way in 
which every staff has left something for the next 
staff to enjoy. The shrubs which were planted years 
ago and the lilies-of-the-valley which were bedded 
by some previous staff, give us pleasure each spring. 
Naturally, we feel that we want to leave something 
which will flourish for those who come after us.” 

Three other branches maintain gardens large 
enough to supply cut flowers for the reading tables 
through the summer. At the Leonard Branch the 
librarian took a special course at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden to qualify as head keeper of the 
garden. At the Arlington Branch roses bloomed at 
the front windows and rose petals fluttered down 
on enchanted readers. At the Washington Irving 
Library even the Sage of Sunnyside would have 
been delighted with the blooms in the garden culti- 
vated by the janitor and clipped for the public's 
pleasure. 

The New Lots Branch set an example for the 
neighborhood. “The proprietor of the Chinese 
laundry next door saw our garden,” said the li- 
brarian, “looked at his own, and decided to clean 
up tin cans and such so he might have a lawn and 
flowers.” 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
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A Paris Library for Economic and 
Social Research 


Nei H. Graham * 


INCE World War II, more than ever be- 

fore, American librarians, students, and 
teachers are carrying on research in libraries 
and documentation centers all over the world. 
Due to the great progress made in air trans- 
portation, research people have suddenly dis- 
covered that they have ready access to librar- 
ies in other countries. In many cases the stu- 
dent can make a very interesting comparative 
study. 

Paris, France, can boast of an abundance 
of specialized libraries in different fields of 
knowledge. One of these, the Bibliothéque 
du Musée Social, offers to the American stu- 
dent excellent opportunities for comparative 
study in the fields of economic and social 
research. 


Count de Chambrun’s Gift 


More than fifty years ago the Count de 
Chambrun was looking for a way to do a 
service both for his country and for humanity 
in general. He possessed a large fortune, and 
his thought was to establish some foundation, 
humanitarian in nature, which would per- 
petuate his name. He conferred with friends 
who, aware of the gravity of the social prob- 
lems arising at that time, suggested a docu- 
mentation center for the economic and social 
problems of France. These suggestions re- 
sulted in the present Musée Social. The stat- 
utes for the documentation center were sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Commerce, and two 
months later, August 31, 1894, the center 
was recognized by the federal government. 
It was established in the building at number 
5 rue Las-Cases, where the Count de Cham- 
brun had lived during his young student days. 

The primary purpose of the foundation 
was to establish a center for research, docu- 
mentation, and information for all types of 
social organizations. Thus the museum and 
library has a double aspect—consultation and 
documentation. 

The direction of the consultation service is 
the task of the secretariat. This office is as- 
sisted in its work by seven sections composed 


* Head, Modern Language Department, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama 
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of authorities in the social field, who work 
independently of those interested in research 
alone. Examples of these sections are urban 
and rural hygiene, agriculture, econom 
protection of children, and study of problen 
of women. 

In many instances the secretariat 
ready answers with the aid of the sp 
in the seven sections; in some cases a specia 
study of the question is made. The consul 
tion service can supply the aid of special 
in all the different social fields ’ 
given to heads of social organizations 
great many subjects, such as social insuras 
cooperative movements, professional sj 
cates, welfare organizations, social hyg 

In a certain sense the documentation off 
is independent of the consultation ser 
putting at the disposal of the public all books 
documents, plans, and statutes of the socia 
organizations and institutions which have for 
their aim the concerns of the working people 
The documentation center has not limited its 
services to the collecting of books and mate 
rials about social problems within France 
has undertaken at various times research | 
side France, in these instances trying t 
ordinate the studies going on in France with 
those of other countries. For this purp 
Musée Social has requested and obtained th 
services of outstanding research people 
the field of social studies, and has confided 
missions to them. As an example, Andre 
Siegfried, at the request of the Musée Social 

















field of social studies in Great Britain and ir 
the United States. 

The library supplies books and periodicals 
needed for research in all the social field 
It is open to all those interested ir 
questions, and is patronized by research stu- 
dents, social assistants, businessmen, directors 
of professional organizations, economists, ett 





as 


Soc ial 


The library has more than 50,000 volumes 
and several hundred French and foreign pet 


odicals. The books are in all languages 
French, German, English, Spanish, Italian 
etc. Subjects of the works include publ 
assistance, social work, problems of work 


(Continued on page 616) 
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State Library 


USTRALIAN libraries are fifty years be- 
A hind the times, so say their librarians. 
This does not mean they are content with the 
status quo. As long ago as 1933, they invited 
Ralph Munn to go to their country, make a 
survey of its libraries, and make recommenda- 
tions for their improvement. 

Mr. Munn went there the following year 
and in company with E. R. Pitt of the Mel- 
bourne Public Library visited most of the li- 
braries in the country. The results of this sur- 
vey were published with recommendations. 
Nothing was done about these recommenda- 
tions for several years, but in 1939 several 
states passed laws providing for libraries 
which would give service to all of the people 
in those states. 

Another of the recommendations was to 
establish a library school, for up to that time 
there was no place in the entire country where 
anyone could get library training. A few of 
the men in some of the larger libraries had 
had some training in England, but most of 
the librarians had been trained on the job, or 
learned what they could by the trial and error 
method. 

Modern methods were used in very few of 
the libraries and these only in the largest 


* Executive Librarian, Colorado A. and M. College, 
Fort Collins. 





By Laura I. Makepeace * 


STATE LIBRARY HEADQUARTERS 


of Tasmania 


cities. John Metcalfe, librarian of the Mit- 
chell Library in Sydney, established a library 
school there a few years ago, and brought an 
American librarian out to teach in it. This 
school accepts students who have university 
“matriculation,” that is, those who have fin- 
ished a secondary school and have passed uni- 
versity entrance examinations. These young 
people have had more work than our high 
school graduates but are scarcely up to our 
junior college graduates. Only a few of their 
students have university degrees and they re- 
ceive no degree for work done in this school. 

The history of Australian libraries goes 
back to the mechanics institutes, established 
more than a hundred years ago. At first these 
were educational and established libraries for 
their members. The book collections were 
largely in the fields of religion and history. 
As time passed these institutes changed in 
character. No new books were added and 
people lost interest in them. Pool tables were 
put in the rooms of many and the librarian 
became a triple threat man. He was janitor in 
the morning, librarian in the afternoon, and 
marked up billiard scores in the evening. 
Munn and Pitt found a number of so-called 
libraries like this. 

Other libraries had severed their connec- 
tion with the institutes, and had become sub- 


A new building is planned to take care of expanding service, 
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The population of the state is 285,000. 






































scription libraries. While these were usually 
called “public” libraries, and were sometimes 
subsidized by the city council, all of them re- 
quired the borrowers to pay an annual fee. 
This fee, ranging from five shillings for chil- 
dren up to as much as two pounds for adults, 
excluded the very people who most needed to 
borrow from a library, for they would be too 
poor to purchase books for themselves. 


The Old Order Change: 


Until 1943, when Tasmania passed its first 
library law, the library in Hobart, its capital, 
was a typical subscription library. Its physical 
plant was better than average, for Andrew 
Carnegie had provided funds soon after the 
turn of the century for a building which, in 
its day, must have been more than adequate. 
It is sadly outgrown now. 

Hobart is a city with a population of 70,- 
000 or more, yet its city council had never 
provided much for the upkeep of the library. 
Borrowers had to pay their annual subscrip- 
tions for the privilege of using it and its 
books. Very little reference work was done, 
books were not cataloged, a staff of five han- 
dled all the work, and one of the five was the 
janitor. In the large reference room instead 
of an attendant there was a closed sliding 
window at one end of the room. When a visi- 
tor —_ on this window, it would be 
opened and a head would appear to learn 
what was wanted. There was a fairly good 
children’s room, but Munn and Pitt reported 
that this was the poorest library in any of the 
capital cities in Australia. 

This library was reorganized after the law 
was passed establishing a state library in Tas- 
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Saturday evening documentary film and lecture in the reference 


mania. It was set up as the nucleus of ¢ 
state system with a board of twelve 

The state commissioner of education 
member ex-officio of this board. Other me 
bers are drawn from the Hobart city coun 
Launceston city council (Launceston is th 
second city in size in the state 


one sit 
ber at large, and several are member 
faculty of the University of Tasmania. TI 
president of the board is the chancellor 
the university and chief justice of the stat 
One member must be a woman, and on! 
has served to date. She is the member 

and comes from a town some « 
Hobart. This board has been zealous 
ening the field of endeavor of the library 


star 


many types of service are now being gis 

Under the new organization, the 
Hobart provides the building and its 
upkeep together with £2,000 a year. 1 
does not begin to pay for the service 
its citizens are receiving 

The library at Launceston continues ! 
as it was before, exc ept that it is now free. It 
buys most of its own books although son 
are ordered and sent up from the state libran 
It is the only place which receives its share 
state money in cash rather than in books 

Other municipalities desiring to cooperate 
with the state library must first establish a 
local library where service will be free, pro 
vide a building and a librarian. They must 
appropriate at least one half penny fron 
every pound that they collect as local taxes te 
go to the state library, which then provides it 
with three books a year for each pound paid 
in. One third of these books are sent out 
one time. At the end of four months they 


are returned and another third is sent out 
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This presupposes some permanent collection 
in each library, but the books sent from the 
central library keep the permanent collection 
active. Careful records are kept, and no book 
is ever sent twice to any library unless re- 
vested. Each shipment is chosen with an 
eye to satisfying many tastes. . 

More than forty libraries have availed 
themselves of the privilege of becoming a 
part of the state system. Some of these are 
very small and receive only a few books at a 
time, while others are in cities of 10,000 and 
receive several hundred books in every ship- 
ment. 

All of the books are chosen, ordered, and 
processed in the central library. This means 
a good sized staff for they are processing 
about 30,000 books a year. They now have a 
staff of more than sixty in contrast to five 
only seven years ago. 


The Personnel Question 


One of its biggest problems is to get quali- 
fied persons for its staff. The library board 
has sent a number of its promising assistants 
to the library school in Sydney. These young 
people were under contract to return to Tas- 
mania and remain with the state library for 
three years. Most of them were young wom- 
en who married within a year or two after 
their return and broke their contracts. As a 
result, the library board asked the librarian 
to request help from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in New York in providing an American 
librarian who would go to Tasmania and give 
in-service training to members of this staff. I 
was fortunate enough to be chosen to do this 
and started work January 3, 1949. 

I spent much of my time preparing staff 
members for examinations set by the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Librarians. These courses 
included cataloging, classification, reference 
work, book selection, readers’ services, and 





Dispatch room where exchange collec- 
tions for adult and children’s libraries 
are made up. 
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The New Norfolk Public Library is in a 
hop and orchard district twenty-two miles 
from Hobart. 


history of books and libraries. In short, it 
was a concentrated library school course. 

This library provides other services besides 
lending book collections. It has an excellent 
collection of documentary films which are 
loaned anywhere in the state upon request. 
On alternate Friday and Saturday evenings 
several of these films are shown to large audi- 
ences in the reference room of the Hobart 
library. 

There is a good collection of records, 
which is growing. They are largely classical, 
and during the winter months concerts are 
presented fortnightly, with a musician to ex- 
plain the records, comment on them and on 
the composers. 


Using the Mails 


An excellent country service is maintained 
with over 1,700 borrowers. These are indi- 
viduals who live some distance from any li- 
brary and borrow books by mail. Sometimes 
they want specific books, sometimes informa- 
tion on certain subjects, and again they are 
perfectly willing to have the librarian choose 
reading matter for them. Some come to the 
library with their wants, but more often the 
requests come by mail. 

The children’s work is particularly interest- 
ing. There is a junior library in Hobart about 
two blocks from the main building, crowded 
out by lack of space. This has a good collec- 
tion of children’s books and many children 
patronize it. It also maintains a bookmobile 
which is driven to a spot near an elementary 
school just before noon daily—a different 
school each day of the week. It is parked 
there until 4:30 and children come to it and 
make their selection from the 1,500 or more 
books which it carries. It requires two per- 
sons to handle the books at certain schools 
There is just one sad part to this work (which 
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may have been remedied before this). The 
city council donated an old city bus which 
was renovated, shelved, and made into a real- 
ly good mobile library, but they failed to pro- 
vide a new motor and chassis. At least twice 
a week it broke down, sometimes on the way 
to the school so it arrived late and occasion- 
ally not at all. 


Lady Clark Memorial 


This library and bookmobile are for the 
children of Hobart only. For the remainder 
of the state other service is provided. Some 
years ago the people of the state wanted to 
provide a memorial to the greatly admired 
Lady Clark. They decided to raise £20,000 
and with it establish children’s libraries 
throughout the state. Almost that much 
money was given, a good collection of chil- 
dren’s books purchased, a children’s librarian 
hired, and the work was under way. There 
are now nearly fifty branches of this library, 
some in public libraries, many of them in 
rural schools. A year ago the collection con- 
tained one and one-fourth book for every 
child in Tasmania. Of course, this is not ade- 
quate, and it is not yet reaching all Tasmanian 
children, but more books are being added to 
the collection regularly. 

Until then each school or branch library 
was receiving just that many books, i.e., one 
and one-fourth for each registered juvenile 
reader every four months. This was particu- 
larly bad in small rural schools where there 
might be only one or two children in an age 
group, so last year it was decided to give each 
small school twenty-five books plus one and 
one-fourth book per child. This plan is much 
more satisfactory. 

The Lady Clark librarian is provided with 
a car and spends about half her time visiting 
the various branches, helping the teachers or 
librarians with their work. She also goes to 
Melbourne once or twice a year on a buying 
trip and orders several thousand new books 
each time. This is one of the best pieces of 
work being done by the state library of Tas- 
mania. 

The Tasmanian setup is one which might 
well be studied by people in some of our 
more sparsely settled states. It gives good 
service to small communities which would 
otherwise have no library service or whose 
service would be inadequate. We have thou- 
sands of such small communities in this coun- 
try. They cannot afford to keep up a good 
book collection or to hire a trained librarian, 
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but they could pay a small per cent of their 
taxes to a state agency which would provide 
them with books and reference service. With 
all books ordered and processed in a central 
library, with a field worker to help the un- 
trained, oftentimes part-time librarian in the 
community, quite satisfactory service could be 
given. It is something for American librar. 
ians to consider seriously in their long-time 
planning. 


A PARIS LIBRARY FOR 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 
(Continued from page 612) 
problems of the city, cheap lodging, birth, 


and social history. There are brochures and 
documents treating questions of economy and 
all social questions. 

In the library there are two catalogs—one 
alphabetical by author, the other by subject, 

In one instance of the services offered by 
the Musée Social, which involved adminis- 
tration in the French colonies, the adminis- 
trators came to the documentation center for 
information on problems of health and hy- 
giene in a foreign colony. The specialists in 
the urban and rural hygiene section offered 
their services, and provided a bibliography of 
books and periodicals in their library which 
would help with this problem 

In other instances questions have involved 
municipal problems in Paris, such as public 
parks, sites for national and international ex- 
hibitions, recreational facilities, and building 
construction. 

The various characteristics of the Musée 
Social might be summed up as follows 

Permanent center for consultations, information, 
and documentation on all world social questions in 
general. 

Research center which continually studies social 
problems. 

Center for propaganda and education in the 
social problems which affect humanity 


National and international center for action in 
all the social fields. 


The Musée Social has been able to render 
excellent service during its half century of 
existance, due principally to its absolute im- 
partiality and to the realistic attitude which 
it has always taken toward social problems. 
The American librarian and scholar will al- 
ways find the librarians and heads of the dif- 
ferent departments most willing to cooperate 
with him in his research. 
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whit building shown here, which was completed 
in 1942. In addition to its regular services 
and several special libraries, it houses a Coun- 
try Circulation Department and an American 
Information Library lent by the United States 
Government. At right is the main reading 
room, seating 500 readers and shelving 50,- 
; 000 volumes ; lecture time at the only library 
Musée school in Australia, which in 1948 was at- 
'S: | tended by sixty students from all six states; 
mation, and a corner of the Shakespeare Tercentary 
ions in Memorial Library. Below, the Tasman Map, 
a mosaic of colored Australian marble. 
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Library of Louvain 


By Marian A. Patterson * 


RIENDS met me in Brussels and we drove 

to Louvain. It was raining early that 

morning but the sun soon came out and the 

Belgian countryside was drenched in glory. 
The scenery was beautiful. 

Louvain is worthy of its beautiful sur- 
roundings for it is a picturesque city, steeped 
in the atmosphere of the Middle Ages. All 
the streets fan out from the Grand Place 
around which are grouped the principal 
buildings of the city, many of which, dating 
back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
are architectural masterpieces. 

In the thirteenth century Louvain became 
the prosperous center of the woollen indus- 
try. In the fifteenth century, however, civil 
strife led to a decline in prosperity and many 
of the guilds were ruined and the weavers 
migrated to Holland and to England. But 
what Louvain lost in trade she partially re- 
covered as a seat of learning. The University 
of Louvain was founded in 1425 by Pope 
Martin V at the request of John IV, Duke of 
Brabant. It is considered the oldest Catholic 
university in the world. The university em- 
braced all faculties and no degree in Europe 
stood so high as a guarantee of general ac- 
quirements as that from Louvain. Erasmus 
recorded it as a common saying, ‘No one 
could graduate at Louvain without knowl- 
edge, manners, and age.” 


Established in 1627 


The various faculties are scattered through- 
out the city in buildings dating back to the 
early period. The library was established in 
1627 when Beyerlink bequeathed his collec- 
tion to the university. Jacques Romain, pro- 
fessor of medicine, followed this example 
and in 1636 the proper organization of the 
library commenced. 

One of the librarians, who spoke perfect 
English, showed me through the present 
building. Although of modern construction, 
it is in harmony with its medieval surround- 
ings. There are large bright reading rooms 
with individual reading tables and galleries 
of open bookshelves. On several floors rows 
of steel stacks house the volumes. I noted 


. 
Assistant Librarian, Academy of Medicine, Toronto 
Canada. 
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that everything was new and many parts wer 
not yet completed. Thus I learned the tragic 
story of the University of Louvain ; 

During the first world war Drapers’ Hall 
the seat of the central administration and of 
the library, was burned by the Germans. The 
allied nations established committees to : 
store the library. Books, manus: ripts, and . 
cunabula were sent from every country. The 
United States collected money and ‘sent ‘ 
famous architect to erect a new building. The 
names of citizens and schools of the United 
States which contributed are inscribed on the 
outer walls of the library. 

After its completion it enjoyed only a few 
years of peace before war clouds again gath 
ered. On May 10, 1940 the first bombs rained 
down on Brussels and the surrounding towns 
All civilians were ordered to leave Louvain 
and the university was abandoned. Situated 


behind the “iron wall’ which was expected 


Entrance to University Library 
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LOUVAIN’S BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L'UNIVERSITE 


to halt the progress of the German armies, 
it was inevitably doomed. One of the profes- 
sors wrote: “When the car in which I was 
traveling reached Mont-César, I looked back 
at the beautiful tower of the library, its 
golden spire alight in the distance, and, con- 
vinced that it was for the last time, I raised 
my hand in salute.” 


The library was destroyed but not in the 
way expected. The British, abandoning hope 
of holding the line, withdrew on May 16, 
On the morning of May 17 the library burst 
into flames. The War Crimes Commission, 
set up at the instigation of the Prince Regent 
of Belgium, stated, ‘‘The explosion of a shell 
... must have set fire to the books... . The 
fire must have spread easily through the seven 
stories of the library proper, along the glass 
tiles of the galleries which began to melt... . 
The molten glass, running down . . . prob- 
ably set fire to the cellars where the manu- 
scripts, precious books, and catalogue had 

n, as we believed, safely stored. From the 
cellars the flames reached upwards and under 
pressure of intense heat the glass tiling of the 
gallery on the ground floor exploded. This 
led the German commission of inquiry to 
venture the suggestion that the English had 
placed mines in the cellars.” 

_The reason for the bombardment of the 
library might be that German staff officers 
believed it bore the insc ription “Furore Teu- 
tonica diruta, dono Americano restituto” 
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(Destroyed by Teutonic fury, restored by 
American generosity). The American archi- 
tect, Whitney Warren, tried to have this in- 
scription placed on the balustrade, but this 
was refused and it never appeared, although 
the Germans were convinced of the contrary. 

After the fire the library was an empty 
shell, its 900,000 volumes destroyed. Today, 
five years after the end of the war, the library 
is again nearing completion and over 400,000 
volumes have been collected, sorted, cata- 
loged, and are ready for use by students and 
faculty. Fortunately the beautiful tower es- 
caped destruction and the famous chimes, 
given by associations of engineers in the 
United States and made in Great Britain, 
endured. In the tower they remained hidden, 
mute witnesses of the misfortunes which 
multiplied around them. Once more they 
ring out in joy at peace restored: an expres- 
sion of the unconquered soul of a people and 
of an institution. 

es 8 

A patron of the library was a rather voracious 
reader of mystery and western fiction. It was his 
wont to withdraw four or five volumes each day. 
The librarian thought he was just taking the books 
to create an impression, so one day she gave him 
the telephone directory. 

The next day he returned as usual to return the 
volumes. 

“Did you enjoy the book I gave you yesterday 
asked the librarian 

“Oh yes,”” came the reply. “The plot was sort 
of weak, but what a cast of characters!" 

JosePH HUEBNER 
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By Mary 


HE school libraries and the children’s 

departments of the Stockholm City Li- 
brary were reorganized in 1946 on a new 
plan. This article will not give the whole 
historical background, but will outline the 
present development of the cooperative pro- 
gram of library service for children in the 
Stockholm city area. 

Perhaps at the outset a few remarks about 
this cooperative program and the organiza- 
tional setup of the Stockholm city library are 
in order. 

The Stockholm City Library (Stockholms 
Stadsbibliotek: SSB), the largest and most 
expansive public library system in Scandi- 
navia, has to date 49 branches, of which 28 
work with children and young people. Of 
these latter branches exclusively for juvenile 
clientele, 21 have a cooperative program with 
public school libraries and are housed in 
the school buildings. Besides the above- 
mentioned branch systems, 32 more public 
school libraries have their activities coordi- 
nated with those of the SSB. 

Before 1946 isolated tryouts of this co- 
Operative program had been made and the 
results proved so encouraging that a continu- 
ous Stockholm-wide program was recom- 
mended by the library committee of the 
Stockholm Municipal Council and the au- 
thorities of the public school system. 


Three Types of Service 


Three types of library service for children 
are now existent in the Stockholm area: 
Separate service for children and young people 


in the majority of branches (metropolitan and sub- 
urban) of SSB. 


School libraries located in public schools and 
established for the pupils of the school. 


Libraries located in public schools serving dur- 
ing school hours as school libraries, staffed by 
teachers and in the afternoon and evening as a 
children’s department of SSB, staffed by that insti- 
tution. This type of library is called a coordinated 
library. 


This third type, now under discussion, was 
a result of both economic and local develop- 
ments. It was considered decidedly bad eco- 
nomic planning for the SSB and the munici- 
pality of Stockholm to open up a new branch 


* Of the Stockholms Stadsbibliotek Sweden. 
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The Stockholm Cooperative Program 


Orvig * 


for library service with children and youn, 
people when the district in question alread 
to a certain extent was served by the publi 
school library. This conclusion was, inter alj 
the result of a library survey concerning th 
accessibility and geographical distribution of 
the clientele of the different libraries in Stock 
holm. This survey, initiated by the present 
director of SSB, Dr. Knut Knutsson, and ca 
ried out by Folke Léfgren, now head of | 
brary services for children and young peop! 
of SSB and leader of the cooperative librar 
program in Stockholm area, answered certa 
fundamental questions. 


It was found that what children and 
people wanted and needed most was a 
as conveniently located as possible and or 
which would be open at times most conduc 
to use by this special clientele. It hard 
seemed economically justifiable, therefore, 
develop a separate school library along wit 
a young people’s branch within the same d 
trict. Since the school library would be ope 
only during school hours it would seem ir 
advisable for the branch library to duplicat 





1 
there 


all of the most desirable books available a 


the school library. Amalgamation seemed t 
obvious solution. 


Pros and Cons 


There were many pros and cons concert 
ing placing the library in the school. Mar 
objected that it was unpsychological to ha 


the boys and girls return to school in orde 


to borrow books for their recreational reac 
ing. SSB felt optimistic, however, and it ha 
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BORROWING BOOKS 


since been proved that a library housed in a 
school is a perfect agency for the distribution 
of reading materials. 

How does this program work out in prac- 
tice? There are a few basic and fundamental 
lines along which the cooperation does pro- 
ceed. SSB is a centralized system and all 
technical processes, such as book-ordering, 
cataloging, etc. are handled by its various 
departments. 

SSB also takes complete charge of the re- 
organization of the school libraries, making 
the necessary withdrawals and bringing the 
book collection up to date as an integral part 
of the whole system. 

A common book selection committee con- 
sisting of 9 members is responsible for the 
book selection in the Stockholm area. This 
committee comprises the following: chair- 
man, director of SSB; secretary, head of serv- 
ices with children and young people; four 
school teachers who serve also as librarians; 
and finally, three children’s librarians from 
SSB. This committee has regular conferences 
during which new books are discussed, evalu- 
ated, and selected. A biannual classified book- 
list is issued by the committee. Books in- 
cluded in these lists are considered basic for 
all the book buying in the whole system. 
This list is then sent out to the various SSB 
branch librarians who, in cooperation with 
the teacher-librarians, make specific selections 
for their libraries. 


Library Hours 


School libraries are open during school 
hours. The teacher serving as librarian keeps 
circulation records and offers guidance in 
reading. These teacher-librarians have had a 
certain professional library training consist- 
ing of a short series of lectures as a require- 
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ment at teacher's college. In addition, the 
SSB offers in-service training courses. 

The coordinated library is taken over after 
school hours by SSB and its personnel. It is 
this personnel which takes care of all techni- 
cal processes within the branch. 

The SSB with its 700,000 volumes, has 
worked out a highly developed interbranch 
loan system. Consequently, each individual 
school library with an average book stock of 
3,000-5,000 volumes within this cooperative 
program now in addition has access to all the 
reading material of SSB. 














This Stockholm-wide program is progress- 
ing and all newly established school libraries 
are automatically included in it. The results 
have shown themselves most promising and 
there has been definite progress in the trend 
toward unification of the efforts of the edu- 
cation institutions in the Stockholm area. We 
need, however, more planning together of 
teachers and librarians. We need more plan- 
ning together for a better library service for 
children and young people, and a better 
cooperation with the boys and girls them- 
selves. This is the challenge of today and 
tomorrow. 
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HE parking problem is causing greater 

decentralization of American cities than 
the atomic bomb. Municipal hardening of 
the arteries has reduced Detroit’s downtown 
property valuation $200,000,000 in twenty 
years, Baltimore's $53,000,000 in ten years, 
and Kansas City’s $60,000,000 between 1930 
and 1940. 

Nor is the rushing flood receding. Spurred 
on by an expanding population, our automo- 
bile production has reac hed a new high-water 
mark. The swing from rural to urban con- 
centration continues undiminished and sub- 
urbs grow like yeast. The resulting conges- 
tion has slowed traffic and caused suburban- 
ites to discard the conventional measuring rod 
for downtown distances (miles) and substi- 
tute the kitchen clock’s hour hand as a better 
unit of measure. 

This is no temporary clogging of the circu- 
latory system but a chronic ailment in the 
heart of the city. No doctor has prescribed 
a satisfactory remedy. Hedged in on all sides, 
our police departments are fighting rear- 
guard actions by progressively restricting 
downtown parking. Expansions on one hand 
and restrictions on the other are changing the 
historic concept of the city—one in which the 


* Library Assistant, Detroit, Michigan, Public Library. 





A Window of Knowledge 


By Raymond E. Mahoney * 


Sixty per cent of the customers of the Detroit Edison Company's Dearborn Branch now drive 
in, although there is a suburban area with adequate parking facilities within a block or tu 






main business and amusement ‘sterests are 
concentrated within a small central area, 

Even before the war, executives of large 
department stores from Long Island to Treas. 
ure Island threw up their hands and halted 
the trend toward bigger and bigger central. 
ized stores. Instead, they broke through and 
established beachheads in prospe rous fringe 
areas. Since the war the trend has broadened 
and accelerated. Often the department store 
adds a series of smaller stores and a theater 
and molds a large area into a “one-stop 
shopping center. A more ambitious develop. 
ment in Seattle includes the construction of 
an office building to increase the density of 
potential customers within an easy shopping 
radius. Thus, satellite cities are beginning to 
circle big cities like necklaces 

Most of our large metropolitan library 
buildings were planned before World War] 
Many have found their residential areas ever 
pushed away by depreciation and obsoles. 
cence, like round, running ripples of a quiet 
millpond disturbed and wrinkled by plung 


reclaimed areas have followed in their wake 

New branch libraries have run after new 
residents, leaving the cumulating wealth of 
our rich central collections less and less avail 
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able to more and more people. From the 
motorist’s viewpoint they are islands of books 
in a sea of parking restrictions with no place 
to “tie-up”—no space to leave their four- 
wheel conveyances. They must stop at a dis- 
tance and proceed by subway, surface vehicle, 
or on foot. And foot fatigue follows, foot by 
foot, when one walks with a stack of books 
and a crowd of people. 

Extensive surveys are made before library 
buildings are constructed. Accessibility is one 
of the main factors in evaluating possible 
sites. Yet our downtown libraries are not 
really accessible to the motoring public —are 
becoming less accessible with each successive 
decade. And even for streetcar and bus pa- 
trons, it must be admitted their books cannot 
be sent home, must be carried long distances 
on crowded vehicles. These factors affect 
both accessibility and circulation. Interlibrary 
loans are helpful but not widely used, are 
time consuming, and involve delays and re- 
turn trips for patrons. 


A Solution 


Bankers have several answers to this prob- 
lem, one of which is a drive-in window. At 
first they said it could not be done! There 
was the security risk and the expense of 
bullet-proof glass. Now an ever increasing 
number of motorists do their banking sitting 
in their cars. The next advance has been her- 
alded by plans just announced for a multi- 
million dollar bank building at Dallas. The 
basement will have a drive-in banking service. 

Perhaps libraries can’t afford a drive-in 
basement, but we certainly can afford a drive- 
in window. Some libraries can place the latter 
and the return book desk in the same room, 
thus reducing or eliminating the need for ad- 
ditional personnel. A window can be opened 
and operated by one person while the rest of 
the building is closed, can be rolled up an 
hour early, allowing the public to return 
books on the way to work. Cool spring rains 
and swirling wintry snowstorms mean little 
to the motorist who can sit in the cozy com- 
fort of a car while returning his library books. 
But let him reflect on the difficulty of locating 
a parking place in a driving rainstorm, his 
tubbers and umbrella, let him consider a 
round trip of puddle jumping, and we have 
lost a patron for the day. 

A further extension of the drive-in prin- 
ciple might involve not only returning books, 
t picking up material previously reserved. 
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A window in a branch of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Detroit 











Four drive in ul nd: us handle 900 cars 


a day in the Michigan National Bank, 
Saginaw. 


Thus a businessman might telephone for a 
book before ten and pick it up on the way 
home. A first-floor location with a window 
might be just the answer to an expanding 
audio-visual collection. It would expedite a 
service characterized by close scheduling and 
clocklike precision. Some of our patrons, 


known number of blocks. We can help the 
and we can give better service with a drive 


arrangement. Better service means more p 


trons and a greater impact on tl 
forces of the community 

Let’s open up a new window—-a wind 
for motorists—on the knowledge of 
world and on a world of knowledge 








Scarf Exhibit 

The Brooklyn, New York, Public Library, seek- 
ing to show a practical way in which it serves the 
commercial artist, displayed a number of colorful 
scarves, the designs of which were inspired by 
illustrations in its collection of costume, heraldic, 
and art reference books 

Each of eleven exhibit groups showed the original 
source of the design, a drawing adapted for com- 
mercial purposes, and the final producit—scarves of 
similar motif in various color combinations. In 
some of the groups the “fine line’’ frame used in 
the silk screen process was also displayed. 

The exhibitor arranged the materials in attractive 
form in the wide foyer of Brooklyn's central build- 
ing—some in the wall cases, some on large bulletin 
boards, and a few flying high up from the paneled 
pillars like banners above their heraldic charts. A 
flysheet in colors was provided, and the library sup- 
plemented this with a mimeographed bibliography. 








Such a display suggests the ricl 
tical help the public jibrary can offes 
trial designer. 





Plants in the Library 


Orangeburg, South Carolina, is a g 


scious, flower loving city. Because of t gener 


public interest in this field the library staff 
last fall to allocate a small portion of tl 
budget for the purchase of a few indo« 
our reading room. 

In the selection of suitable plants 
a local florist who advised us as to tl 
plants that would add warmth, as well 
tion, to the library. Out of a limited budg 
purchased six shrubby plants 


The two plants shown above are a speci g 


to all our readers, and only recently 
instructor asked to make a picture of th 
cutleaf philodendrons These plants ha 
green, glossy leaves and thrive well indo 
require about one soaking a week 


particularly women, may not want to conti 
carrying heavy films (both ways) for an wy 
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Are We Neglecting the Small 


Businessman? 


By Paul Wasserman * 


GREAT many articles have appeared in 

professional literature over the past 
decade or two concerning the relationship be- 
tween the public library and the business 
community. In general, however, these con- 
tributions have spotlighted the desirability 
for making the special library unit, that is, the 
business branch, or the business department, 
the focal point for business information. No 
doubt there is a high degree of desirability 
in pooling our resources in any locale or city 
and concentrating our materials so as to make 
one unit serve as the central point where 
books, pamphlets, trade publications, and 
government documents are geared to the 
needs of the business public. By equipping 
our business branches with these tools we 
provide a central agency designed to service 
all branches of the business world. The re- 
searcher, business executive, student, and the 
academically trained will all avail themselves 
of these resources. 

But does our specialized library completely 
solve the problem? What of the local mer- 
chant—the shopkeeper, plumber, grocer? 
These form the nucleus of our business com- 
munity in the big city and the small town- 
small businessmen who with a combination 
of business acumen and perhaps good fuck 
have established stores and have either made 
the grade or are still trying. Are we guilty of 
neglecting them? And if we are, what con- 
crete program can the smaller library provide 
to make available to the merchant and mer- 
chant-to-be materials which may guide him 
toward achieving a greater measure of suc- 
cess 7 
_ Virtually every smaller unit has at some 
time set aside a section of the library, devot- 
ing it to a theme of appeal to a segment of 
its public. Such special groups as books on 
parenthood, mysteries, sports, and hobbies 
have long been standard in many agencies. 
And if for no other reason than that of sound 
public relations, justification would exist for 
setting up a small business collection to fea- 
ture materials of pertinence to the small busi- 
héssman. It would be an Opportunity to 
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: c ce ‘ ¥ rence Library, Brook 
lyn, New York, Public Library. 
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establish contact with an important part of 
the community and tap a new source of 
public patronage. 

The initial expense and difficulties of set- 
ting up a special collection are not as great 
as might be anticipated. As a foundation 
there is the “Establishing and Operating” 
series published by the Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. These pamphlets 
offer information on organization and man- 
agement of various types of small business. 
Each booklet treats location, selection, record 
keeping, sales methods, financing, display, 
etc. In all, there are some forty different 
pamphlets available, none priced higher than 
eighty-five cents, with most types of retail 
establishment covered in the series. 

Several excellent booklists and acquisition 
aids are available from which selectively to 
acquire a working collection of business 
books and pamphlets. Particularly useful 
would be the comprehensive and inclusive 
Information Sources for Small Business pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Research of 
Ohio State University at fifty cents. 

Trade associations such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers (444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City), Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States (Washington 6, 
D.C.), and local chambers of commerce pro- 
vide much free and inexpensive material. Ex- 
amination of their catalogs will uncover much 
of infinite value and pertinence to the small 
businessman. 


Trade Publications 


Trade publications are still another meaty 
source of information for the business pro- 
prietor. An examination of Ayer’s Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals will reveal 
that many trade journals, particularly those 
directed at the retailer—the butcher, baker, 
appliance dealer—are distributed on a con- 
trolled free basis and many will add libraries 
to their free mailing list in order to build up 
circulation. In a neighborhood where there 
is a particular plant, industry, or group of 
stores operating, examination of Ayer’s may 

(Continued on page 627) 
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OUSEWIVES, school children, college 
students, researchers—theirs are famil- 
iar faces in all libraries. But how often does 
the butcher around the corner drop in—or the 
woman who runs a small beauty parlor just 
down the street? How often does the neigh- 
borhood druggist stop by to see if the library 
has any new material or ideas for display ? 
For the most part, the answer is ‘‘Never.”’ Yet 
they are typical of thousands of taxpayers 
who could benefit greatly from patronizing 
their local libraries. Clearly there is a job to 
be done in reaching these people, and we 
recently set out to do it—to introduce the 
library to the small business man. 

It began with a booklist. A staff member 
suggested we devote one issue of our quar- 
terly bulletin to listing books and pamphlets 
on aids to small business. The idea offered 
many possibilities: a real service to the com- 


* ‘Assistant Director of Public Relations, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library. 





Small Business Is Our Business 
By Alice 


Mopet Exuisit TO GuIpE BRANCHES 


Bellamy * 


munity; a means of attracting new members 
to the library; an opportunity to introduce the 
businessman, through the use of his neigh 
borhood library, to the special services of the 
business reference library. 


Surveying the Field 


In order to select the most useful materia 


for the booklist, a committee was appointed 
to determine what types of retail stores and 
service establishments predominated in con 
munities throughout the Borough of Brook 
lyn, which is a confederation of many com 
munities. Practicality was the keynote. The 
list was divided into three parts: Organizatior 
and Management; Retail and Service 
lishments; and Material Available 





Business Reference Library (trade magazines 
directories, tax services, etc.). Each of th 
three chief divisions contained minor diy 


sions. For example, under Part I were such 
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headings as Choosing a Business, Financing 
a Business, Government Regulation and Small 
Business, Selecting the Location, Record 
Keeping and Control, etc. 

Before compiling the list, we consulted the 
Department of Commerce, and also the 
Business Reference Library and several large 
organizations which publish pamphlets as 

att of their promotional programs. The 
"Establishing and Operating Series’’ of pam- 
phlets were obtained from the Department 
of Commerce and a number of commercial 
firms supplied other material. 

To launch the project we set up a display 
in each of the 42 active library units and 
called it ‘Ideas for Small Business.” One of 
the preprofessional members of the staff de- 
signed an attractive four-color poster which 
was reproduced by silk screen process for all 
branches. It was used on the Bulletin cover 
in one color, as a tie-in. 


The Model Display 


Sample copies of all books and pamphlets 
were purchased during the summer and a 
model display of the materials and poster was 
set up in the central building so branch librar- 
ians ordering the materials could see how to 
adapt the display for their individual 
branches. To give additional eye-appeal an 
inexpensive toy village of cardboard was set 
up in the center of the display. A dozen of 
these sets were purchased for branches hav- 
ing store windows. Several branches added 
other small objects—street signs, street lamps, 
a toy automobile or two. (One small boy, 
peering in the window, exclaimed excitedly: 
“Hey! the library's selling toys now!”’) In 
one branch a large map of the United States 
was placed behind the cardboard buildings 
with a banner above it reading: “Small Busi- 
ness—the Backbone of the Nation.” 

In addition to the 8-page booklist in the 
library bulletin, 5,000 throw-away folders 
containing an abridged list were printed. 
With invitations to visit the nearest library, 
the folders were distributed to local business 
establishments. Staff members called upon 
their neighborhood merchants personally and 
explained the purpose of the small business 
project. .Regular publicity methods were used 
also—press releases and radio announce- 
ments on the municipal station. 

The time set for the exhibits was Septem- 
ber 25 to 30, but the project aroused so much 
interest that most units continued their dis- 
plays from one to three weeks longer. 

Almost immediately the branches reported 
ademand for the featured materials. Most 
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noted that the majority of business people 
were registering for cards for the first time. 
The central building found that salesmen as 
well as owners and operators of small busi- 
nesses were enthusiastic. Requests started 
pouring in for fresh supplies of the booklists. 
In fact, it proved so popular that a second 
printing of 500 copies of the Bulletin was 
run off. Two local colleges asked for 50 
copies each for use in business courses. A 
businessmen’s organization liked the idea so 
well they asked their neighborhood branch 
for a staff member to tell them about the 
library and its services at their opening meet- 
ing. And, though the entire project was 
planned for the benefit of Brooklyn people, 
the library was glad to fill a request for 200 
copies of the Bulletin to be distributed by 
the House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Small Business. 

This sort of response was very gratifying, 
but it was the individual borrowers—the new 
borrowers—who made the undertaking seem 
particularly worth while. There was a neigh- 
borhood grocer who had long been eager to 
open a restaurant and who left the library 
armed with numerous books and pamphlets 
to help him realize his dream. There was the 
owner of a delicatessen who wanted sugges- 
tions for better display; the operator of a 
beauty parlor seeking new ideas for interior 
decoration. These are the people the library 
set out to help, and because of their response 
we feel justified in calling the project a 
marked success and in planning for similar 
system-wide projects in the future. 


ARE WE NEGLECTING THE 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN? 


(Continued from page 625) 

well turn up a trade journal freely available 
which will be of interest to this special group. 
Nothing could serve to establish a stronger 
link between the businessman and the library 
than to have him find a copy of a journal 
covering his particular field of enterprise in 
the collection. 

Our stock in trade is ideas. How better can 
we invite the businessman’s participation in 
our programs than by making ideas available 
to him as part of a definite program? If we 
have neglected the small businessman in the 
past, the avenue is open through which to 
serve him not only as a center for spare time 
diversion but as an active agent in assisting 
him to operate more effectively and profitably. 
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SCINTILLATING evening transpired at the 

New School for Social Research on February 
19 around the theme, “Propaganda in Time of 
Crisis.” Lyman Bryson was moderator of the panel, 
which included Saville R. Davis, American news 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; George 
Gallup, director of the Gallup Poll; Edward L. 
Bernays, public relations counsellor; and Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary General of the United 
Nations for Public Information. 

The audience was not a library one—though we 
kept wishing it were, so much was said which 
might be weighed in connection with our own per- 
plexities. Mr. Davis’ problems of sifting the news, 
tor example, was closely akin to many a censorship 
point: 

...In these times many facts are what you think 

, 


they ar Ask yourself what are the fact 





e. é tS aboul 
MacArthur's fi in Korea. ... Do you 
know the facts? Can you substantiate them? 

A newspaper or radio news editor nowadays has 
to cope not only with the problem of sorting out 








facts, but u ith al 
special pleading. The |! 
as you know, is “All the 
You could translate thai 
ions that are fit t 
make news and the proportion of opi 


rising 








*sA 
No ne seriou ‘) 7 L2heE lor exerci ink pr pa- 
ganda out of the news stream. The question i 
how to handle it. In a day when news stories are 


increasingly complex, when the interpretive round- 


up type of story is replacing the skeleton spot news 
type of story, u hen the reporter has to select and 
shows bias by what he cl es to print or reject, 
when even the emphasis on this or that factor can 
way headlines and influence people one way or 
another, the pre ha ne paramount obligation. 
It includes tu teps: 1, Print factually as much 
intormalion a fhe ret rier ind edite ¥ Can verity. 
2, The instant one crosses the line dividing verified 
fact from opinion, cover both sides of a controversy) 
as fairly as possible 

Mr. Cohen was forthright in declaring: 

It is almost impossible to trace the dividine line 


etween propaganda, information, and education. 
. . Nobody can deny that propaganda is a double- 
edged sword. Used to promote good will and 
understanding among people, it can render invalu- 
able service to the cause international peace and 
security. For this constructive purpose propaganda 
must lean heavily upon objective information and 
education. Thus it 1s able to mobilize, for a lofty 
cause, the highest value f each country, and to 
create an awareness of the fundamental unity of 
purpose and interest binding the peoples of the 
world together. 


Mr. Gallup’s conviction is that 

The greatest war of our time will be the battle 
for the minds of men. If we start early enough, 
if we put behind our efforts the same energy and 
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the same talents that 
new weapons of u 
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belies 
Sut be ¢ 1 
basea tel , 
facts and tru It mu 
deed 
Surely, we thought, list 


bate that followed the pan 
exemplify the whole answer to t 


can we solve this fantastically diff 
Surely in libraries are all tl 
propaganda in its most constr 
evaluation of the standards w 


judging other nations, for a 

own country’s stewardship in tl 
racy. True, words are not enou 
history, too; the unfolding of our A 
tage. 

It is fitting that this shoul 
American Library Associatior 
seventy-fifth anniversary this year 3 
on the docket. But the real st 
in the general sessions on tl 
true, thrilling, and inspiring tl 
will be. There, too, words are not enough. A 
leeds are seldom spect 
lative influence sometimes b 
Deeds are little things, in your 
single incidents of books that hel 
women who were influenced, q 
asked, problems that we 
felt! Multiply your few examples | 
of the land—what a profession w 








Is librarianship your profession? A 
of it? If so, surely you will search 
your experience, and put wn th 
books in the lives of people, triumy 


how small, but all the more potent { 

It may be that your record of a book 
experience may bring you a prize in A.L.A 
versary contest. (See page 460 of t I 
1951 Wilson Library Bulletin or an f 
brary periodical for the rules of this t 
ing May 31.) But no pri or lack 


compare to the importance of your part 
this concerted zeal to take the pulse of our pr 
sion, to justify our faith in librarianshy 


wark of the democracy we believe in 
Do libraries matter? The contest entries will pt 
vide the answer. Start yours today! 
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Why didn't we think of this before? 
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THE MONTH 
oe 


Number 8 


to get your entry 
Publicity 
Awards Contest, due April 10. Scrapbooks are not 
blanks available from 
AL.A., 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
or from John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Con- 
test. c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 


On the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first print- 
ing of Robert's Rules of Order, the Library of Con- 
gress opened an exhibit pertaining to the work and 
its author, Brigadier General Henry Martyn Robert. 
The Robert family, who continue to publish the 
book, have turned over to the Library, as an an- 
niversary gift, memorabilia of General Robert, in- 
cluding a copy of the first edition of the work 
published February 19, 1876 and one of the first 
copies off the press of the new seventy-fifth anni- 
versary edition. Between these two, over 1,350,000 
; Rules of Order have been sold, 
and the book is said to be now at the height of its 
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random 


The Library of Congress of the United States, 
Washington 25, D.C., through its different depart- 
ments will supply to librarians free or for only a 
small charge, a wealth of materials. Some recent 
publications of this kind follow. 

Free to libraries from the Publications Section 
are the bibliographies, Christopher Columbus: A 
Selected List of Books and Articles by American 
Authors or Published in America and American 
History and Civilization: A List of Guides and An- 
notated or Selective Biblic graphies. 

From the Card Division for 30 cents per copy 
come three Public Affairs Abstracts: Volume I, 
No. 19, Pensions in Industry; Volume I, No. 20, 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii: and the first 
number of Volume II, Civil Defense. 





From the Government Printing Office, Library 

Congress, Sesquicentennial Exhibit, April 24, 
1950, a catalog of the exhibit commemorating the 
150th anniversary of its establishment, costs 75 
cents, as does The Goethe Centuries, 1749-1949. 
The Rare Books Division, a Guide to Its Collec- 
tions and Services costs 60 cents, and the bibliog- 
raphy, Introduction to Europe, a selective guide to 
background reading, costs $1. 

From the Government Printing Office, The Li- 
brary of Congress and Its 
cents. 





Work, 1950 costs 75 

“A Real Point Four, the Best Hope of the 
1950's,”” a series of 8 pamphlets edited by Stephen 
Raushenbush, written by well known management 
engineers, economists, and students of national and 
international affairs, explores the need for adjust- 
ment between East and West, and the responsibili- 
ties of the United States and of the United Nations. 
Five of the pamphlets are sold for 40 cents each, 
the other three for 50 cents each, by the Public Af- 
fairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C 


we We Le 


Copies for individual use, or for distribution to 


classes, of two new 1951 catalogs of testing, guid- 
ance, and reading-improvement materials are avail- 
able free from Science Research Associates, 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. One is 
for elementary teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators, the other for high school and college 
personnel 
Lo eo 

The United Nations and its various departments 
continue to publish useful and interesting records, 
reports, and information on the unspectacular daily 
work of these cooperating international agencies. 
Columbia University Press, New York 27, which 
is distributing these materials, will send free cata- 
logs and checklists to anyone interested. They also 
distribute free catalogs and checklists of publica- 
tions issued by the Council of Europe. 
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Copies of “Many Librarians Needed in Expand- 
ing Program,” a folder prepared by the recruiting 
committee of the Library Extension Division of the 
American Library Association, are sold in multiple 
hundred lots at $5 per hundred by the Sturgis 
Printing Company, Box 552, Sturgis, Michigan. 


ve ke Le 


The Library of Congress gave ten thousand vol- 
umes from its duplicates to be placed in public li- 
braries recently instituted in the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

te te Le 


Limited quantities of The Marshall Plan, a Pro- 
gram of International Cooperation, a new booklet 
for teachers and students, are available free of 
charge from the Office of Information, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

te Le te 

More than five thousand volumes on the philos- 
ophy of religion and philosophy, the library of the 
late Douglas Clyde Macintosh, a member of the 
faculty for over thirty years before his death in 
1948, have been presented to the Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

we te ee 
“Perhaps I'll Be—” an annotated list of career- 
minded fiction and nonfiction, is available at 75 
cents from Marguerite Gaspar, Librarian, Santa 
Maria, California, Union High School and Junior 
College, who, with Lucile Anderson, the assistant 
librarian, prepared this bibliography of vocations. 

te eS te 

To nineteen prgeteund books on careers and 
vocations already issued, three have recently been 
added: Opportunities in Music, Opportunities in 
Photography, and Opp tunities im Television. 
These will soon be followed by Opportunities in 
Atomic Energy Oppo riunities in Motor Trans por- 
tation, and Opportunities in the Printing Trades. 
The books are $1 each from Vocational Manuals, 
Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


A Calendar of Campus Activities, subtitled “Day 
by Day Suggestions for a Balanced Program of Pub- 
lic Relations During the School Year,” costs $2.50 
a copy from John H. McCoy, 1207 Louise Street, 
Santa Ana, California. 

he te tl 

A rare document believed to contain the earliest 
printed reference to the historic voyage of the May- 
flower has been presented to the New York Public 
Library by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., a book collec- 
tor of note and a recently appointed trustee of the 
Library. 

ee 


“Fun in Books i Children,” an illustrated 
booklist selected and annotated by the Department 
of Work with Children, has been issued as Volume 
4, Number 2 of the Brooklyn Public Library Bulle- 
tin. Copies are available for 15 cents each, from 
the Editor, Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 


ve le OL 


“Conditions Necessary for Effective Price-Wage 
Controls” may be obtained free from the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22 
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NEA Tours 1951, a booklet describing summer 
trips both in this country and abroad, for their 
members, is available free from the Division of 
Travel Service, National 


Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 


, Washington 6, D.C 
Le ae Le 


The Ireland Book and Library Service, of Alta 
dena, California, owned and operated by Mr, and 
Mrs. David E. Ireland since 1942, has been sold 
Elizabeth Turner and will be known in the fy 
as The Bookroller Book and Library Service, The 
service consists of a chain of rental libraries jp 
Southern California, a home-delivery rental library 
and Christmas card service in Altadena, and a 
order business. 

Miss Turner is a librarian who has organized 
county libraries in New Jersey and Missouri, and 
was for some time editor of the County Libraries 
section of the Wilson Library Bulletin 








mail 


Siri Andrews’ Caroline Burnite Walker, a Pi 
neer in Library Work with Children, an unpaged 
biography with a bibliography of Mrs. Walker's 
addresses and articles, is available at 50 cents from 
the Sturgis Printing Company, Box 552, Sturgis 


Michigan. 
— —_— — 





Two branches were added to the Brooklyn Publi 
library in late 1949, raising the total to forty-one 


They were the first new branches established in 
Brooklyn in twenty-six years. Both are in rented 
quarters, with basic collections of about five thou 
sand books, serving populations 
150,000. 

The Flatlands Branch occupies a forme! bank 
and boasts a huge vault in the rear. This is being 
used for reference books and magazines. It has a 
staff of three professionals, including a childrens 
librarian. The photograph shows the crowds 
children who queued up to register long before the 
dedication ceremonies were over 

A week later the Highlawn Branch went int 
action with an even larger crowd. Its staff includes 
four professionals. A feature of this latter opening 
was the spontaneous cooperation of the neighbor 
ing shopkeepers. A music store furnished a phon 
graph and records; a butcher shop closed becaus¢ 


aggregating 


the two brothers who run it wanted to ‘‘see the 


show” more than they wanted to sell meat. Baby 


carriages practically formed a picket fence aroune 


the library door. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS 2% Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


TA monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. Cheney 
at the Library School, George Peabody College for Teach 
ets, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AtTicK, RicHarp D. The Scholar Adven- 
turers. New York, Macmillan, 338p. $5 

2, BRIGHAM, CLARENCE S. Journals and Jour- 
neymen, a contribution to the history of early 
American newspapers. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. 114p. $2.50 

3, FLEXNER, JAMES THOMAS. A Short Histor) 
of American Painting. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1950. 118p. $2 

4. Hawkins, R. R. and C. H. Aspe. The 
Home Mechanic’s Outdoor Handbook. New York, 
Van Nostrand, 1950. 490p. $5.95 

5. Jones, Emity S., comp. Recent Healt/ 
Films. New York, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, 1950. 74p. $1 

6. KaRLEN, DELMAR. Primer of Procedure. 
Madison, Wisconsin, Campus Publishing Company, 
P.O. Box 2091, University Station, 1950. 525p. 
$6.50 

7. KrutcH, JosEpH Woop. Great American 
Nature Writing. New York, Sloane, 1950. 444p. 
$5 

8. LABERGE, ARMAND J. Boats, Airplanes, and 
Kites. rev. ed. Peoria, Charles A. Bennett Com- 
pany, 1950. 135p. $2.50 

9. Mastai’s Classified Directory of American Art 
and Antique Dealers. 1950. 4th ed. New York, 
Mastai Publishing Company, 1950. 516p. $6.50 


10. MATTHEWS, WILLIAM, comp. Canadian 
Diaries and Autobiographies. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1950. 136p. $2.50 


11. Owens, WILLIAM A. Texas Folk Songs. 
Austin, Texas Folklore Society, University Press in 
Dallas, 1950. 302p. $5 


12. POPULAR MECHANICS. 100 Beautiful 
Pieces of Furniture You Can Build. Chicago, 
Popular Mechanics Company, 1950. 160p. $3 


13. POPULAR MECHANICS. Radio-TV and Elec- 
tronics Handbook. Chicago, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 1950. 160p. $2.50 


14. REFERENCE PUBLISHERS. 1950-51 Guide to 
Department Heads of 100 Leading Colleges. New 
York, Reference Publishers, ;1950) n.p. 75 cents 


15. STEDMAN, THOMAS LoTHROP. Stedman's 
Shorter Medical Dictionary. rev. and enl. Chicago, 
Wilcox and Follett, 1950. 635p. $2.75 


16. STOKES, WiLLIAM E. and Francis L. 
BERKELEY. The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke. 
Charlottesville, Virginia, University of Virginia 
Library, 1950. (University of Virginia Bibliogra- 
Phical Series, No. 9) 170p. $2.50 
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17. True, WEBSTER PrENTISS. The Smithson- 
jan; America’s Treasure House. New York, Sheri- 
dan House, 1950. 306p. $3.50 

18. Tucker, LENA Lucite. Author Headings 
for the Official Publications of the State of Wash- 
ington. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1950. $1.50 

19. Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. List of Serials Currently Received in the 
Library of the U. §. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950. 
349p. (Bibliographical Bulletin no. 12) Free 

20. UNITED STATES OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
Mixirary History. Unit Histories of World 
War II. Reproduced in collaboration with the 
New York Public Library. ;1950; 141p. 

21. The United States in World Affairs, 1949. 
New York, Harper, 1950. 574p. $5 


Social Sciences—Chiefly 
Bibliographical 
Cc 

HE fourth volume in the new postwar series 
of the Council on Foreign Relations annual 
surveys of American foreign policy, The United 
States in World Affairs, 1949,” is essential in any 
library which wishes to supply background for an 
American public preoccupied with problems of na- 
tional policy of unprecedented gravity and complex- 
ity. For like its predecessors, it is a cooperative 
effort to aid in the understanding of contemporary 
affairs through a balanced, impartial analysis in 
which recent developments are brought into in- 
telligible focus and related to the broad, underlying 
tendencies that are shaping the modern world. A 
bibliography, a chronology, and four maps supple- 

ment the straightforward chapters. 

A nonselective guide to personal records, pub- 
lished and unpublished, relating to British and 
French Canadian life, Canadian Diaries and Auto- 
biographies ® is a companion piece to the author's 
American Diaries and British Diaries, and to a 
similar work on British autobiographies now nearly 
completed. Listed alphabetically by author, each 
entry gives brief biographical data on the writer. 
time span, brief notes on the contents, place and 
date of publication, or location of manuscript items 
A subject index covering broad emphases does not 
aim at completeness, but such subjects as arctic ex- 
ploration, education, military, fur trade, and social 
life will be found. 

The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke ™ is a beau- 
tifully printed, chronological check list of the sur 
viving texts in manuscript and in print of*a man 
who is considered “the one great genius” among 
all the brilliant luminaries the Congress could boast 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. It will 
enable students of American history to secure on 
microfilm many manuscripts from various sources 
since it lists all the manuscripts known to have 
survived anywhere in any institution or personal 
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collection. The biography of Randolph and the 
frontispiece, Gilbert Stuart's painting, reproduced 
in a book in full color for the first time, add a 
great deal to the volume, as does the detailed index 


Scholars and Journeymen 


The Scholar Adventurers* is fine bedtime read 
ing for librarians who consider themselves hand 
maidens of scholars, for this romance of modern 
literary scholarship is better than a mystery. Ac 
counts of the Wise forgeries, discovery of the Bos 
well papers, detective work on Marlowe's death 
the bowdlerizing of Hawthorne’s journals, the dis 
covery of Wordsworth’s natural daughter, and a 
chapter on medical aspects of literary men, contain 
such fascinating information as the size of Pepys’ 
gallstone, and even more significant evidence of the 
scholars’ contribution to literary history and biog 
raphy 

One quotation is ample to illustrate the author's 
admirable style of writing. “What James Boswell, 
Esq., of Auchinleck, Scotland, wanted most in life 

apart from such immediate consolations as wine 
and complaisant ladies, both of which were always 
plentiful in his life—was fame It may be that 
serious literary critics will prefer to spend their 
time in reading and rereading the texts themselves, 
but many others will appreciate the author's com 
mendable effort to present so charmingly our debt 
to literary scholarship 

Journals and Journeymen,’ is a contribution to 
the history of early American newspapers by a well 
known authority, an about a dozen 
short essays which grew out of Brigham’s monu 
mental Brbliography American Newspapers. 
How to tell a newspaper from a magazine, early 
illustrations, time-lag in news, illustration (with 
accompanying facsimiles), and women newspaper 
publishers are some of the sidelights touched on in 
this interesting collection 

Author Headings for the Official Publications 
of the State of Washington™ is a recent addition 
to the growing number of such state lists, including 
official entries from the organization of the terri 
tory in 1853 to the year 1947. This labor of love 
which began in 1939, was brought to completion 
by the serials and documents cataloger of Univer- 
sity of Washington library 


1 consists of 


Date of establishment, 
function, and citation to state law which created it, 
are given for each agency, along with copious see 
references, e.g.. World's fair commission, 1893. 
Lady managers. See Lady managers of the World's 
fair Columbian exposition for the state of Wash- 
a joy to both catalogers and 
another aid in state docu- 


ington. It is always 
reference librarians to see 
ment bibliography 

Unit Histories of World War I1™ represents 
more than three years of effort on the part of the 
New York Public Library to acquire the more than 
1,200 titles which make up its collection, used as a 
basis for this preliminary list. The term, “unit his 
tory” is defined by the Department of the Army as 
any record of unit activities produced by or for a 
military unit regardless of the size of the unit or 
the finished document.”” Numbered items which fall 
in this category are arranged in classified order 
with an appended alphabetical index. This pre 
liminary edition, now practically exhausted, will be 
followed by a definitive edition later. 

The editor of 1950-51 Guide to Department 
Heads of 100 Leading Colleges writes that “our 
original intention was to make the pamphlet a 
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guide to the department heads with the largest cy; 
rent enrollment, but, failing to 
tion of all these institutions, and feeling 
hundred was a minimum number of institutions 
cover, we filled in with a few of the ‘next biggest 

We deliberately excluded education d part 
ments, like law and journalism, | ' 
often is a school in itself But 
people seem to want the heads of 
ments listed where there are any, w 
include them next year Al 
selected only the departments 
American colleges, listing these alp! 
the name of each college, giving | 
title of addr 
school. Since this i 
find outside the actual colle 
it is hoped that this handy littl 
proved and enlarged. Librarians w 
to note that the librarian’s nar 
institution 


cure the co pera 


that one 





cases the ss if it wa 


sort of 





each 


“Nature I Love, and Next to 
Nature, Art 


Great American Nature Vi 


tions from Thoreau, Muir, Burt hs, St 
Seton, Cuppy, Beebe, Peattie, and ot! 
by a long prologue on the nature of nature writ 


by the compiler, Joseph Wood Krut t mak 
nice reading, but librarians f 
which would have been helpf 























A Short History of American Pair 
fusely supplied with small, cl l 
and white illustrations, with accomy ing 
an art historian who feels tha An 
do not realize that we are th rs of 
ing tradition of which we n I] 
Available also in a paper bound pock 
is a good, inexpensive title for a school library 
because of its discriminating selecti 
works of fifty-one artists. Siz f tl rigit 
paintings is included 
Mastai’s Directory,’ now in its fourt 
is arranged in three sections: 1. Art 
domestic and foreign; 2. Commercial classif 
section; and 3. Auction prices. More than 18 
dealers are included, and about 2,000 1 
with the names of their dir« As t 
continue to be enlarged and ted, t 
becomes more valuable to ies s 
buyers who want to know who handles at 
in Conway, Arkansas, who sells in Hy 
Massachusetts, or how much Chagall's “I 
Basket” sold for. Paintings selling f r $ 
are listed. The New York section is very 
tive, accompanied by many advertisement 
be purchased separately 
For the Craftsman with 
Manual Dexterity 
The Home Mechanic's Outdoor Handt Rk” giv 





detailed working directions for buildis 
walks, steps, pools, and anything else you 
of to do to the grounds around the hom« 
index, numbered items, excellent diagrams 
easy to locate information on how to ligl 
driveway, build an outdoor fireplace, drive 
or make a rail fence 

Two more modestly priced handbooks from Pof 
ular Mechanics,” “” will also be 
home. The first deals with furniture and includes 
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diagrams, colored photographs and easy-to-follow 
directions for pieces chosen for apps al and ease of 
construction. All the pieces can be built by the 
craftsman with few tools and little experience, ac- 
cording to the publishers. It should certainly stimu- 
late use of the basement for something other than 
4 rumpus room, a basement from which the owner 
can emerge with a chair, murmuring with pride, 
‘| made it myself.” 

The other 1s intended to save money for owners 
of radios and television sets by furnishing informa- 
tion which will cut down on installation costs and 
service calls for simple repairs. By the Radio- 
Television and Electronics Editor of Popular Me- 
chanics magazine, it is also profusely illustrated 
and written in a simple, nontechnical style. 

Boats, Airplanes, and Kites,” according to the 
author, has been prepared primarily as a practical 
work of instruction for the typical American boy, 
and for the industrial arts instructor, recreational 
lirector, and model boat and airplane enthusiast 
Photographs and diagrams accompany the list of 
materials required and the clearly written proce- 
dure. The personal tone of the introductory state- 
ments for each model is intended to appeal to boys 
the first one beginning, “Here it is, Boys, the boat 
you have been looking for.” It should be useful in 
a high school library since this, the second edition, 
includes some additional diagrams and rules and 
regulations for model speed boat races. 


Health and Medicine 


Recent Health Films,’ 2 supplement to the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association Health Films 
Catalog, is an annotated list classified by subject 
giving age level, rental and sales price, distributor, 
length, and instructions for ordering. The annota- 
tions are abridgements of the EFLA evaluations, 
and under diseases, nursing, medical science and 
tory, the body and its functions, and our sur- 
roundings, will be found films which have appeared 
since the publication of the catalog in 1947 or 
which for some reason were omitted from the cata- 


log. A list of purchase sources, an index to rental 


libraries, and a film title index are appended. The 
supplement will be of interest to all school and 
public librarians concerned with educational film 


use 









The first printing of the 1950 edition of the 
revised and enlarged edition of Stedman's Shorter 
Medical Dictionary” is also the seventh printing 
of the 1942 revised and enlarged edition, and con- 
tains the same number of pages. It is unlikely that 
there has been substantial revision since 1942, the 
preface to the 1950 printing is undated and it has 
not been possible for this reviewer to consult earlier 
printings. However, it still remains an inexpensive 
and portable dictionary for those needing the mean- 
ing, derivation, and pronunciation of terms in 
medicine, surgery, dentistry, and pharmacy. It is 
thumbindexed, but not illustrated, and might be 
considered a suitable purchase for a small library 
which cannot afford the larger medical dictionaries. 





Law 


Primer of Procedure ° was designed to give enter 
ing law students an understanding of basic civil 
procedure and to help orient them in the legal 
world. Since it contains a general overview, in 
tormally presented, and since it is not intended for 
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lawyers but for people who want to become lawyers 
it serves as a good general introduction for the lay- 
man who wishes to acquaint himself with the in- 
tricacies of a modern lawsuit and a brief introduc- 
tion to law and equity. More than half the book is 
made up of papers which comprise most of the 
record in an action for breach of promise, and of 
the federal rules of civil procedure. This will be 
of less interest to the general reader 


Folk Songs and Treasures 


Another title to add to the growing list of com 
pilations of folk material on individual states is 
Texas Folk Songs," a collection of songs of Anglo- 
American origins with simple piano arrangements 
to accompany the words. The informal autobio- 
graphical introduction is supplemented by brief 
commentary on the individual songs, giving the 
name and home place of each person who sang the 
song to Mr. Owens, together with some reference 
to variants 

The compiler, a native Texan, and author of a 
book on singing games, has arranged the songs 
unde r such he a lings as songs of doleful love. songs 
for a laugh, children’s songs, Civil War songs, and 
songs for ‘‘pilon,”” the last meaning something 
extra. Reference notes are appended for those who 
wish to compare the ballads and songs with other 
versions both British and American. An index to 
first lines and another to titles are also included 

The volume is full of interesting songs and only 
slightly duplicates the work of other collectors in 
the Southwest. 





The Smithsonian: America’s Treasure House 

is the work of the retired chief of its editorial divi- 
sion, who hopes “to provide for those who have 
seen the Smithsonian a record in type and pictures 
of its wealth of exhibits and to give some idea of 
its unseen researches and other activities; second 
to furnish for those who plan definitely to visit the 
Smithsonian a glimpse of what they may expect to 
see; and third, to create a visual image of a world- 
renowned American institution for those Americans 
who for various reasons do not expect to see it 
through their own eyes.” This he does in a style 
that reminds the reader of the patter of guides con- 
ducting tours to historic spots. He begins, “In 
cheerless bachelor lodgings in London a frail n 
of sixty sat before his desk, quill poised over 
blank sheet of paper.” But he is unable to tell us 
why this natural son of Sir Hugh Smithson left his 
half million to the United States of America, to 
found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men 





Aimed at the sight-seer, the book points out the 
dinosaurs, the original John Bull locomotive, vet- 
eran automobiles, the original Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, dresses of America’s first ladies, in a series of 
chapters, interspersed with photographs which are 
lumped together rather strangely. For example. in 
the middle of the zoo chapter will be found it 
two dozen illustrations ranging from pictures of 
baby chimpanzees to a reproduction of Giorgione’s 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds.” The last would 
be more appropriate in the following chapter on 
the art collection. 





Also evidence of the popular slant is the chapt 
on the Smithsonian publications, of which we are 
told that “If one copy of all of these separate pub 
lications were piled up in a single stack, it would 





(Continued on page 639) 
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Display for 





Vocational Agriculture boys in the Sidney, 
Nebraska, High School brought in a farm 





To capitalize on a current interest, the Gompers 
Vocational and Technical High School, Bronx, New 
York, used jackets of the most popular books on 
baseball. 


For one April display the Harrisonburg, Louisi- 
ana, Branch and the Catahoula Parish Library 
Demonstration featured the fields of learning. 
White geese, tacked only through the center, flut- 
tered in the breeze as though rising for flight. 
These geese, a quotation, and the subject fields 
were marked on heavy bond paper, outlined in 
black ink, and cut out. A colorful book jacket il 
lustrated a book in each field 

Footprints in white chalk leading through book 
jackets from biographies of outstanding men and 
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the Month 


women to a footprint quotation from Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life,’’ made up another display, on biog. 
raphy. 


A Commencement display called the attention of 


high school graduates to their choice of a career 
Instead of nonfiction or explanatory materials, fc 
tion titles were featured in book jackets. For ex 


ets 
ample, the jacket from A Place for Herself, by 
DeLeeuw, represented librarianship 





Archie, the scarecrow, often graces exhibits in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He's pretty sturdy, though his spindly frame con- 
sists of only twisted crepe paper. His sports jacket 
is casually thrown together from library dust cloths 
and his rakish hat, fashioned from brown wrapping 
paper. Archie was first used with seed catalogs for 
the exhibit, “Weed ‘Em and Reap.” He is pictured 
here at the West Branch library with garden books 
and props. 








world 

of Sports, u ith appropriate jllustrations, 

made an effective display in the library of 

the Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. 


Book jackets and books on the 
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Five jack-in-the-boxes with wire spring bodies and the heads of Aladdin, Pinocchio, Honk 
the Moose, a dwarf from Snow White, and Mother Goose were placed on a yellow poster 


paper background in the Public Library of New Rochelle, New York. 


Gaylord’s orange 


boxes, cut down, were covered with red poster paper. Each jack had a large black arm 
which held the jacket from a book associated with the spring of the year. Real books on 
the same subject were displayed above and below the poster. The words, Spring, Fyfe 


Spring!” lettered in black on yellow, were 
nd pinned to the bulletin board wi 


were painted, cul oul, 


mounted on red. The five heads and arm 
} map tacks Green-covered 


i 


bent wire was pushed into the hoxes and placed under the ea. 





The Santa Maria, 

School and Junior College Library fea- 

tured career book jackets to illustrate the 

various occupations. Six- inch cutouts 

were made of lightweig At construction 

paper. Poster board could have been used 
instead. 


California, Union High 


To publicize county loan books for which book 
jackets were not available, the Poinsett County 
Library, Harrisburg, Arkansas, used the display, 
“Among Our Latest Visitors.’ Letters for the cap- 


tion were cut from black construction paper. The 
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schoolhouse, copied from an advertisement in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, was made from red con- 
struction paper with door, windows, and weather- 
boarding outlined in white ink. Windowpanes 
were cut out and cellophane backed with dark gray 
construction paper pasted behind them. Belfry and 
bell were of brown construction paper and chimney 
and spire, red. The pennant on top of the spire 
was white with "T H S” in black. The bookmobile 
was blue with the parts and “Poinsett County 
Bookmobile’ outlined in white ink. Trees, with 
the exception of evergreens at the front of the 
building, were of varying shades of brown. Bodies 
of the figures coming from the bookmobile were 
miniature books cut from construction paper of 
different colors with titles in white ink. Heads, 
arms, and legs of these figures were black. 








For the display, “Around the Maypole with 
Good Books,” the caption letters were cut trom 
construction paper in alternating pastel colors, The 
pole, a small stick about 30 inches long, wrapped 
with white tissue paper, was attached to the board 
with scotch tape. Green streamers were of crepe 
paper, The bodies of the figures were book jackets 
and the heads, arms, and legs were cut from black 
construction papel 
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Magazines for County-Wide Use 


do not have the funds 


MA* county libraries 
to furnish magazines for the use of readers 
in branches and stations. Many others feel that, 


among the best quick 


properly chosen, they are 
in buying them as soon 


reference materials and beg 


as possible. The Fresno County (California) Li- 
brary recently published a guide for the use of 


branch and station personnel in choosing the right 
magazines for their particular needs, because: Ex- 
pensive and bulky as they are to keep, periodicals 
answer a real need for late information on current 
affairs, and often are the sole source of current 
information on a subject. These are the $64 ques 
tions to ask before ordering each magazine: 

Is it used? Or would it be if called to the atten- 
tion of readers? d and has no promise 


If it is not use 


of use, it should be jropped from the list 
Does it meet the need f the town? The most 
excellent Renato nagazine is of little value 





where the subject has no interest (i.« peanut raising 


in a mining area). 








ei Mira Wises meine of tee Kid tes she esas 

the library? Do not permit the libs ary to lowe 
its standards by having cheap and inferior mz 
zines. 

Does it duplicate others? Avoid an unbalanced 








collection. Should there be three women's maga- 
zines and nothing for m 
Is it a periodical to which most of the town 


it is not possible to obtain a 
riodical has 


people 


I 
set from a local subscriber and the pe 





reference value, the subscription would still be 
justified. 

Does it cost more for the subscription and preser- 
vation than the library can afford? Use should 


library can afford. It is better to 
ful periodical than $2 for 


determine what the 
spend $5 or $10 for a us 
one never used 

Is it indexed? An index such as the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical L, or the Abridged 
Readers’ Guide, is invaluable in working with 
school children and people writing club papers, for 
example. Thus magazines indexed in these pub- 
lications are doubly useful 

If there is a wide variety in the titles ordered by 
the various branches, and the central agency can 
later store the magazines, an excellent reference file 
of unbound materials will soon be built up. Most 
librarians doing “long distance’ reference work 
find that a stock of such unbound periodicals is 
invaluable, even though a file may occasionally be 
broken 








ralure, 


Fashion Note 


Some years ago it was suggested that the prestige 
of librarians might be increased if they adopted 





* Extension librariar are invited to send material on 
rural, state, :. on gional library work to Mrs 
Schenk at Summerdale r 
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Ik EXTEN SION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Now a n item 
bookmobil » 
Bookmobile pers 


natty uniform. 
“St. Louis County 
fashion history 


into uniform.” The women wear n 
suits, white blouses, and navy beret I 
emblem is worn on the upper left sl N 


tion was made of what the wel 

drivers wear. Did they balk at uni 
In-Service Training fi 

Headquarters Personnel 


One of the 
brary service covering a wid 
quarters personnel visuali: 
stations in the system. It s 
spare such personnel, busy wit! 
desks. Yet a high grade servic 
understanding of branch and st 
all personnel 

The Los Angeles County Publ I 
the problem last year by a systemati ting 
gram. Under the 
bus load of employees visit 
once a week to observe the quart 
the branch or station, th 
was located, and the use made of the books 


serious dim 


chairmanship of ¢ N\ 





All administrators can well i 
service given as a result of these week 
Time spent on such in-service trainit 
ment in up-graded personnel 
program was carried on in one of 
busiest libraries proves that ir 
be done by all libraries 
and foresight to plan for it 





Problems of Rural-Urban Service 


The tremendous 
Los Angeles County is reflect 


impact of urban inf 


television on the library's s + s mt 
thirty-eighth annual : port hn D. H 
brarian, states that ‘ el vision is indit 
sible for the li nonfiction circt 
because the medium satisfies so much of t 


appetite for escape literature. In at! 

the medium brought about 

rooms for evening study by youngsters 

family’s preoccupation with television 
He is also of the opinion that ‘*Me 

seck only amusement or relief from | 





content to satisfy their needs with paper book 
with nonfiction on the march in every 

adult, young people, and juvenile, this is a fortunat 
circumstance.” As a result fiction bu 


probably be modified in favor .of nonf 
readers using the 170 service oulets 

As a good example of a rural-urban lil 
Angeles County Public Library now serv 
with a population of 432,000, in additior 





(Continued on page 639) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


BROOKS MCGUIRE 


ALICE 


LIBRARIES* 


A Spring Medley of 
Children’s Books 


N the spring of the year there are many events 
Fr. center our attention on fine books for Bone 
iren. The speculation and suspense of the New- 
hey and Caldecott awards starts early in leant 
and mounts steadily until the public announcement 
frst Monday in March. This year two 


n the st 
distinguished books have received the awards 

Amos Fortune, Freeman, by Elizabeth Yates 
(Aladdin Books) is the biography of African 


e who was sold into slavery in New England 
and labored to purchase his freedom. His life of 
toil and sacrifice and love of fellow man is a true 
epic of selflessness and understanding. Katherine 
Milhous’ The Egg Tree (Scribner) is an artistic 
contribution. which delights children and adults 
alike in its dramatization of an interesting Easter 





custom 
During the same period the book evaluation com 
mittee of the Children’s Library Association has 
heen studying the total output of children’s litera- 
ture for the past year to select the most distin- 
guished books. For 1950 the commit 


1 + 
een titles t l 








tee has selected 





vat seem to merit this distinction 
y will ot announced in the May issue of 7 






pain interesting evaluation of children’s books 
has been sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Four jurors, Frances Clark Sayers 
intendent of work with children of the New 
York Public Library; Margaret Evans, book de- 
signer for D. C. Heath; James Johnson Sweeney 
art critic; and Leonard Weisgard, children’s book 
illustrator, have selected the finest examples of 
book-making from children’s literature of 1945- 
1950. An exhibition of these books has been on 
view in the central children’s room of the New 
York Public Library since March 9th. You may 
ecure a duplicate collection for display by ad- 
dressing the American Federation of Arts, 1262 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 



















A still further approach to good children’s books 
is the Boys’ Clubs of America Junior Book Awards 
or more outstanding boys’ books, pub- 
ed during the past year. Although a capable 

mmittee of five selects these books, their choices 
are based on the opinions of more than 160,000 
readers in 80 boys’ clubs. The winners are an 
nounced during Boys’ Club Week, April 2-8. Some 
very valuable publications reporting boys’ com 
ments on the various books considered for the 
award have been published in past years. We hope 
they will be available again this year. Iris Vinton, 
Director, Publications Service, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 381 4th Avenue, New York 16, can give 
further information about this program 









= ‘School 
deas and items 
Elementary School, Austin, 


APRIL 





children’s librarians are invited to send 
for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
exas,. 
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Editor 


During the week of May 12-19, as spring begins 
to wane, the Spring Festival of Books turns our 
attention to the new children’s titles of 1951. We 
have come to count on the gay poster that heralds 
this festival as a bright note of color on our bulletin 
board. This year Margot Austin, creator of Gabriel 
Churchkitten, is the designer. Carolyn Coggins, 
230 West 41st Street, New York 18, will send you 
a poster for the cost of postage, 12 cents. It is too 
early to know what books will win the book festival 
prizes but it is fun to speculate on whether the 
current titles of some of our favorite authors will 
be honored or whether some brand new personali- 
ties will come to our attention. One thing we can 
do is to explore thoroughly the Spring children’s 
book issue of Publishers’ ii eek! which appears 
late _ March, to discover just iin extensive and 
varied the publishers are making this year's crop 


of the Great 


It is always interesting to know what books are 
remembered with nostalgic pleasure by famous 
people. The Atlantic Monthly (March and April) 
is publishing the memoirs of John Masefield. poet 
laureate of England, under the title “The Joy of 
Story-telling.”” In commenting on his childhood 
reading, he tells ‘I liked best the chain-storie 

. the famous poem of The House that Jack Built, 
as illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. This last 
masterpiece and his Three Jovial Huntsmen, John 
Gilpin, and the Elegy on the Death 1 Mad Dog 
were all known by heart before I could read. 
Having learned to read, I read with much joy a 
poem about Dick Whittington and his Cat. My 
favorite books were stories, especially those of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and next to these, Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

Well, Mr. Masefield, children today still agree 
with you. We have a fine new edition of Dick 
Whittington this year with fascinating pictures by 
Marcia Brown, and Randolph Caldecott is peren 
nially enshrined for children in his still published 
books and in the annual Caldecott Award 


Childhood Favorites 





s 








Would They 


If ever you have any doubts as to whether your 
library is appreciated, find an excuse to close it for 
a short period. We have had to curtail library serv 
ice at Casis to allow time for organization Mrs 
McGuire, when will the library be open Mrs 
McGuire, please may we begin to borrow books 
are questions that punctuate my daily life and 
greatly emphasize my guilt feelings. My spirits 
reached an all-time low when one of the older boys 
fixed me with a stony stare and said, “But Mrs 
Mc Guire! The library is a mast in the sixth grade 
program! I agree with him and trust that all 
school administrators feel the same. I know that 


Miss Your Library? 


ours does! 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





50th Anniversary 


ALF a century mark has been reached by the 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, which celebrated by having a gold 
cover on its March midmonthly issue, and a staff 
party on March 26. The BULLETIN honors the 
GUIDE with several articles in this issue—and 
watch for the party photographs next time. 


The New Dewey 


Although The Wilson Company did not publish 
the new edition of the DECIMAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION, we do sell it. Judging from the advance 
orders, it looks like a best seller. And looking 
over the first copy to arrive, subscribers are going 
to be surprised with its handsome appearance, 
inside and out—like dependable cousin Martha, 
suddenly turned stylish. 


1938—1940—1951 


When a book is kept in print for thirteen years 
by popular demand, it must have merit. Discussion 
Methods: Explained and Illustrated was first pub- 
lished in 1938. It met a recognized need and a 
revised edition was published in 1940. The third 
revised edition has just been published with new 
illustrative material. The book presents a broad 
panorama of the art and methods of vocal per- 
suasion. Professor J. V. Garland, chairman of the 
Speech Department of Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan, the author of the book, writes in the 
preface, “It is presented as a matter-of-fact, every- 
day workbook for those who labor in classrooms, 
clubs or community halls.” 


Current Biography 1950 


Life stories of 335 persons prominent in the 
news of 1950 appear in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1950, the reference annual, just off the press and 
the first copies into the mail in March. We expect 
all orders will be filled before the end of April. 

Forty women are among the newsworthy persons 
included, as are approximately 80 individuals from 
outside the United States. CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY 1950 also offers a “bonus” of 20 authors’ 
biographies, which originally appeared during the 
year in the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

A special feature of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
1950 is the publication of new articles about per- 
sons whose biographies first appeared in the 1940 
or 1941 yearbooks (both now out of print). Among 
the 24 whose added prominence in recent years 
warrants revised sketches in this volume are Marian 
Anderson, Bernard Baruch, Harry Bridges, George 
V. Denny, Jr., Leo Durocher, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Pope Pius XII, Margaret Webster, Russel Wright. 

Like its ten predecessors, this yearbook is a one- 
alphabet cumulation of articles and obituaries that 
have appeared in the monthly issues during the 
year. Each sketch includes a photograph and ref- 
additional material. Considerable _re- 


erences to 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lig “se 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1950. _ Individ 
elementary and secondary Is. 
Other rates on request 

de Ford, M. A. WHO Was WHEN? new 
ed $6 

Dewey DEcIMAI 

Garland, J. F. Discussion MeEtTHops 
rev. ed. $3 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service 


CLASSIFICATION, $] 











search makes possible impartial 
formation, while an informal sty! 
An eleven-year index, comprising 





entries, includes obituary notices as well as ; 
whose stories have been told in CURRENT BIOG 
RAPHY from its first volur in 1940 throug 
December 1950. Many libraries ra copi 
(only 50c) for telephone and informatior sh 
— 
Visitors 
During February The H. W. Wilson ¢ 


entertained six Japanese librarian 
three months’ trip to study I 
the auspices of the United 
Education and the Army 

Yoshio Toryu, Principal of the Kamita I 
Lower Secondary School, Toky« 

Masai Watanabe, Librarian 
Library; 

Taira Takeda, Librarian, Yokos 
Library, Kanagawa Prefectur« 

K. Kobari, Utsunomiya Girls’ Upper S 
School, Tochigi-ken; 








Nigata I 


S. Sato, Principal, Naoetsu Junior High $ 
Nakakubiki-Gun, Niigata-Ken 

Masumi Yuki, Otsu Senior High | Shig 
ken. 

Also during February The Wilson ¢ 
host to: 

Arne Damm, of N. W. Dam Sor 
lishers, Norway. 

Rose Salomao, Auxiliary Librarian of the ¢ 
tral Library, University of Sao Paulo, B 

Margaret B. Martin, Head, Cumulative Cat 


ing Section, Copyright Office, Library of Cong 

Dr. Elmer L. Ritter, head of the D nent 
Extension Service of lowa State T‘ ( g 
Cedar Falls. 


“Intriguing” 


A professor in the University of Southern Gali 
fornia writes: “My review copy of Who Wa 
When arrived. I don't know I happened t 
miss the earlier edition. It intriguing t 
turn the pages and fill in between the lines 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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is most 
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OBITUARIES 

(Continued from page 572) 
February 27. HENRY Louis SMITH, pioneer in 
xray, who also devised a balloon message system 
to drop surrender notes behind the German lines 
in the first world war; in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; ninety-one. In addition to many educational 
articles and pamphlets Dr. Smith wrote Your 
Biggest Job, Enriching One's V ocabulary, Climbing 
Upward, and This Troubled Century, which ap- 


peared in 1947. 
w 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 633) 

reach to the top of an eight-story building.” He 
also uses several pages to reproduce part of the 
sript for one of the weekly half-hour dramatized 
radio programs known as “The World Is Yours. 
But because of its aim to satis‘'y popular curiosity, 
because of its personal, anecdotal style, this book 
will doubtless be useful in public libraries. 

A more concrete example of a government owned 
treasure house is the List of Serials Currently Re- 
ceived in the Library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, one of the Bibliographical Bulletins 
of that department, noted here only as an example 
of government bibliographical work, and as a re- 
minder that such publications are invaluable tools 
for interlibrary loan in small libraries. All publicly 
available serials, whether printed or processed, are 
included except dailies, forms, and United States 
Government publications intended primarily for ad- 
ministrative use, and photoprint or microfilm copies 
of articles from any of these may be ordered from 
the copying service of the library. Since the collec- 
tion is so varied, it can be used for many requests 
which fall outside the field of agriculture, such as 
economics, sociology, geography, as well as for 
foreign and domestic agricultural serials. 


FUGITIVES 
identify: 
Asa rule a man’s a fool, 
When it’s hot he wants it cool 
Always wanting what it not, 
Never satisfied with what he’s got. 


Mrs. Bert S. Pierson of the Circulation Depart- 
ment of the Briston, Connecticut, Public Library, 
and Kathleen B. Larson, Librarian of the San Mateo 
California, Public Library, have both kindly fur- 
nished the source for the song with the lines “To- 
morrow will be Friday and we've caught no fish 
today.” It is listed in the Song Index under 
“Thursday” (The Sun Was Setting) by J. L. Mol- 
loy and F. E. Weatherly. Many thanks. 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 636) 
900,650 residents living in unincorporated territory. 
Over 3.5 million books were read by the library's 
patrons last year, and the fluid book collection was 
called on to supply 62,024 special requests. Only 
2.1 percent of this number could not be supplied! 


Musical Horn 


Patrons of the Harford County (Maryland) 
Library, are not “blown at’’ when the bookmobile 
arrives at a stop. Instead, a musical horn, as well 
known as Jack Benny's radio signature, brings 
patrons in from far and wide. A mere horn can 
never be as effective nor have the advertising value, 
believes Librarian Dorothy Marvin, and several 
other Maryland county librarians, who also use 
musical horns, agree with her. 


Delightful Professional Reading 


Expecting a reader to read books he does not 
want to read or which for him serve little purpose 
is “a poor end to high ambition.” As long as it is 
“practicable to give people their beer and their 
clothes, their tools and their sewing machines, the 
same machinery can be used . . . to give them their 
books.’ Again, ‘Most people imagine that in a 
dull, dirty, out-of-date building the stock and serv- 
ice will be in keeping—and they are usually right.” 
Also, ‘Most librarians are reluctant to throw away 
useless books, which is a great pity.” Or, “It is 
fantastic that hundreds of local librarians, who have 
much more urgent local tasks to perform, should all 
independently catalogue their additions to stock 
when the work can be done once and for all at a 
central agency.” 

These are some inadequate samples from the 
delightful UNEsco Manual Public Library Exten- 
sion by Lionel R. McColvin, city librarian of West- 
minster, England, and written for international use. 
No extension librarian will want to miss this treat 

—and have some good arguments with Mr. McCol- 

vin as well. There are some excellent practical 
chapters on different types of “vans” (bookmo- 
biles), book stocks, and service points. 


Ha! Ha! Bookshelf! What is there to read? 
Legend, fact, and fancy—everything you need. 
One for your daughter, one for your son; 
Father, mother, sister, brother—books for every- 
one. 
ANNE WAKELY JACKSON 
(From Mother Goose for Modern Goslings, 
published in 1930 by The Wilson Company, 
now out of print.) 





—3 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 


All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 


TRAINING THE DOG—S8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. .. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK ............ 2.50 
(Titled: Don’t Call a Man a Dog) 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blivd., Chicago 16 

















SELECTED SEGREGATION 
By EDWARD S. SMITH, Ph.D. 
A timely book with important suggestions 
for combating racial hate and prejudice. 
Cloth, $2.75. 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 
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SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS BACK NUMBER (MAGAZINES 


IS OUR SPECIALTY We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well oy 
come ee Se we a —— and — SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
efforts. of our detailed quotations are within ‘ 
the “original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable ~ Duplicates Purchased - 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS ; ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVic: 
Station O - Box 22 New York 1, N. Y. Dept.c 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3 N 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS Library material not obtain. 


F ’ able from publishers may be 
Literature — Biography — Sciences available, immediately from 
* eo ° . our stock of over a milli 
— Fiction — History, etc. supplied volumes or may sail = 
at reasonable prices, Catalogs is- found by our Search Services, 
sued. “Want Lists” solicited. Send lists to Dept. W.B. 
PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Petham 65, N. Y. 105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, WN. ¥, 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS | ——————— 
French, G , Spanich, Italian, . 

Rontlom, ote. Per Sched, and Sell American College Bureau 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object UNIVE RSITIES, colleges, and public 


Lessons schools request us to make recom- 


mendations for head librarians and ag- 

Send for Catalogue sistant librarians in all fields of library 

BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

ms 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. cam THE American College Bureau operates 

in all divisions in the University and 

College field, while the affiliated office, 

LIBRARIES Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 

si i ta aac i al hi in tt di ——— al work from pre school through 

' college and university. Both organiza- 

WE LL BUY YOUR BOOKS tions are excellently equipped co reall 

We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, service to institutions that need librari- 

any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- ans for we have a large library division 

erally what you have. Our representative will call and librarians are continually registering 

and pack when and where possible. for advancement. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
as Sah dadens ceili ae. 28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, I. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


VACANCIES ~ LIBRARIANS Children’s Librarian en an at at 


t y ve ie) "Ss orl od rn 

We secure better positions for librarians. Young Pe I le We ; ra library, 

Where you learn of one vacancy, we pleasant city. Gradui tion from accredited 

learn of hundreds. 35th year library school required, plus two years good 

Send for enrollment blank W. children’s de partment perience Salary 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY $2820. Retirement lan Please write 

535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York 17, N.Y. Siri M. Andrews, City ibrarian, Publi¢ 
Library, Concord, New 






































School Librarian—Vacancy July 1951. Be- 
ginning salary $3100, annual increments to 


Children’s Librarian, assistant to head @ 


se ' es department, suburban city one-half hour 
$4500. 1l-month working year. Require from New York; college and library school 


B.L.S. degree. Additional salary for experi- | graduate with two years of professional ex 
ence. Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis- | Perience; beginning basic salary $2760 plas 
: $800 cost-of-living adjustment; 3 annual if 
crements of $120. Alice L. Jewett, Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, N.Y 


consin. 





West Hartford Public Library Positions 
open: Assistant Librarian; Branch Librarian; 4 A : , 
Adult Reference Assistant. Library school Librarian, degree, diversified experieneg 
degree required. Administrative experience. | chiefly reference in state and county, wants 
Pension, salary classification, annual incre- | to return to Texas. Prompt answer to all 
ments. Write: Miss Vera R. racy, Li- inquiries. Write 
brarian, West Hartford Public Library, 20 : ; 

South Main Street, West Hartford 7, Con- Bulletin. 

necticut. 





Box L, c/o Wilson Library 








Wanted: Librarian to assist in Schools De 
High School Librarian, A.B., M.S., experi- | partment of the County Library. Salary 
: . : $23 $289. i S 2 
enced, desires summer position, any location. 0 to Library Science degree amd 
Availabl é 15. Write B. alee two years professional library expe rie ae re- 
Available aiter June 15. rite Box C, c/o quired. Write Civil Service office, 2. ; Third 


Wilson Library Bulletin. Street, San Bernardino, California 
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2 NP TALE SRE EBS: Me OI 





1. Technical journals, more general periodicals, 
books and pamphlets are contributing to the sum 
of human knowledge and to the advance of all 
professions. The problem of a professional work- 
er is to locate what he needs, when he needs 
it...and to keep abreast. 


Only comprehensive indexes can point out what 
he can—and should—profitably read. 


Each year sees the publication of thousands of articles in periodicals, in 
books and in pamphlets on what is new in all phases of library science. 
Some author, some editor, some publisher has considered them important 
contributions to your profession. If so, they appear in your own profes- 
sional index by author and by subject with annotations. This index is: 





Library Literature reports on the contents of many periodicals, books 
and pamphlets, all of which are carefully studied in the interests of its 
subscribers. Much material on the library profession published in for- 
eign languages is also included. 


As the Librarian and Book World said only last November, it is: 


“a contribution to world librarianship without rival 
or parallel. . . It serves as an index to the 
theory and practice of librarianship in our time,” 


EVERY librarian can profit from the regular use of this index, since it 
covers all phases of librarianship. A new four-page letterhead going into 
more details has just been published. A penny postcard from you will 
deliver it. It tells more and there is no obligation. May we send it? 
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FROM LONDON 


The Queen Mary docked in February 
with stocks of the 1951 editions of: 


Year Book | 
and Guide | 
to 
Southern 


Africa 


With Atles and Folding Map 
482 pages $3.00 


© Recommended by both Mudge and Minto, these 
Guides have been the standard reference source for 
African facts and figures for many years. Both 
books have an atlas of sectional maps in color and 
both contain much interesting historical data. 


© Other material presented covers a wide range of 
subjects: topography — climate — resources — gov- 
ernment—travel—hunting—game preserves—fiora 
—fauna—monetary and other standards—principal 
cities — points of interest — costs, and many other 
interesting and essential facts for the merchant, 
banker, traveler, and student. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 
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From Across the bridge 
by Jerrold Beim (Harcourt) 


YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 




















PRINTED CATALOG 
CARD SERVICE 


Ready-to-file 
O 














COMPLETE CATALOGING 


Ready-to-fle H. W. WILSON Cata- 
log Cards are sold in sets only at &c 
per set (l6c for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets vary from three to ten cards in 
a set. (Author card, title card, sub- 
ject card, added entries and shelf-list 
card may be included.) The number 
of cards in the set depend upon the 
character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into your card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
your time for your more important 
work, 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers. 


You will agree with other librari- 
ans that, once tried, these catalog 
cards will save time, money and 
effort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles today. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 




















Semen l 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 195] 
annual issue of the Essay and General Liters. 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co, 
To be supplemented by new titles each month, 
BuTT, J. E. Augustan age. Longmans 195 

$1.60 
BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT. Origins of mod. 

ern science, 1300-1800. Macmillan 195] 

$2.50 
CHANDLER, A. R. ed. Clash of political 


ideals. Rev. ed. Appleton 1949 $2.50 
CHARLES, A. Fisher Memorial Institute on 
Aging, University of Michigan, 1948 
Living through the older years, ed. by 
Clark Tibbitts. Univ. of Michigan Press 
1949 $2 
Ciassics of religious devotion ,by, John 


Wild ,and others, Preface by Willard L 
Sperry. Beacon 1950 $2 

FUTURE of democratic capitalism ;by, Thur 
man Arnold ,and others, Univ. of Pa 
Press 1950 $2 

Gocarty, O. St J. Intimations.. Abelard 
1950 $3 

Hoover, HERBERT. Addresses upon th 
American road; 1948-1950. Stanford 
Univ. Press 1951 $3.50 

HUDNUT, JOSEPH. Architecture and _ the 
spirit of man. Harvard Univ. Press 1949 
$4.50 

JOHN Dewey Soctgty. Tenth yearbook; 
Democracy in the administration of high- 
er education; ed. by Harold Benjamin 
Harper 1950 $3 

KENYON review. Kenyon critics, ed. by 
John Ransome Crowe. World Pub 
$4 

MARITAIN, JACQUES. Man and the 
Univ. of Chicago Press 1951 $3.50 

MICHAEL, M. A. ed. Traveler's quest: an 
anthology. Macmillan 1951 $3.75 

MODERN education and human values ,by 
Ralph Barton Perry ,and others, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh 1950 (Pitcairn-Crabbe foun- 
dation. Lectures series, v3) $3 

NATIONAL Conference of Social Work. So- 
cial Welfare Forum 1950: official pro 
ceedings. Columbia Univ. Press 1950 
$4.75 

NATIONAL Conference of Social Work. So- 
cial work in the current scene 1950: 
selected papers. Columbia Univ. Press 
1950 $4.75 

RUSSELL, B. R. 3d earl. Unpopular essays 
Allen and Unwin 1950 8s 6d 
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READERS’ CHOICE 






OF BEST BOOKS 





> <S 


July and August. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
“in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 





FICTION 


DoLSON, HILDEGARDE 
Form divine. Random House 1951 310p 
illus $3 

“Comedy based upon the situation of a 
rather worn wife who, unknown to her husband, 
takes a course in one of the... Beautiful You 
schools. The assininities come in for astringent 
kidding.” American news of books 


EATON, EVELYN SyBIL Mary, 1902- 
Give me your golden hand. Farrar, Straus 
1951 309p $3 

“Historical events in 18th century England 
and America are threaded through the story of 
Axford Daigle, who grew up knowing that there 
was a mystery about his birth. By reason of this 
secret, he was to see depravities he didn’t under- 
stand and to fall into the dissolute hands of 
Lady Wyche until, in disgust, he chose the lot 
of a bonded servant in revolutionary America.” 
Retail bookseller 


HIBBERT, ELEANOR, 1906- 
Madame Serpent, by Jean Plaidy ;pseud). 
Appleton 1951 339p $3 

“Novel with Catherine De Medici as the 
heroine describes her years from the time she 
arrived to marry young Henry until she became 
the Queen Mother after his death had shorn 
Diane de Poitiers of power.”” American news of 


books 


HIGHET, HELEN (MACINNES) 1907- 

Neither five nor three ,by, Helen Mac- 

Innes. Harcourt 1951 340p $3 

_ “Rona Metford is engaged to Scott Ettley, 
a journalist whose loyalties are torn between his 
mounting commitment to ‘the party'—and his 
yearning for a normal course of love and mar- 
riage. Into this situation comes Paul Haydn, just 
returned to New York from a very hush-hush 
assignment in Europe and finding that his love 
tor Rona, which he thought was a thing of the 
past, is still very much alive.” Kirkus 


JONES, JAMES, 1921- 
From here to eternity. Scribner 1951 
861p $4.50 

A novel which reveals the life of the Amer- 
ican soldiers in the Regular Army. “The men 
in this story are in Schofield Barracks in Hawaii 
in 1941, and the end of the book sees the Japa- 
nese attack on December 7th.” American news 


of books 


LEWIS, SINCLAIR, 1885-1951 
World so wide; a novel. Random House 
1951 250p $3 

“The story opens with a motor accident 
that virtually catapults Hayden Chart out of the 
smug society run-around in which he found him- 
self in a Colorado community—into the ‘world 
so wide.’ And the story ends with an emotional 
explosion that reveals people as pretty much the 
same even in glamorous Florence—and a honey- 
moon that will end—eventually back in Colo- 
rado.”’ Kirkus 


Moore, RuTH, 1903- 
Candlemas Bay. Morrow 1950 341p $3 
A Maine story that involves summer 
people and natives of a seacoast town, especially 
the Ellises, a big family living in the house 
where their ancestors had lived for 200 years 


Norway, NEVIL SHUTE, 1899- 
Round the bend; a novel by Nevil Shute 
rpseud,. Morrow 1951 341p map $3.50 
Story of a Near East freight air-line 
“Through the narration of Tom Cutter, 
who starts the line with one plane, we learn of 
its gradual development and of Connie, his half- 
Chinese engineer, who preaches a religion of 
work and in time becomes a Messiah-like figure 
to thousands of Orientals.’’ Retail bookseller 


WOOLRICH, CORNELL, 1903- 
Strangler’s serenade, by William Irish 
(pseud,. Rinehart 1951 249p (A Mur- 

ray Hill mystery) $2.50 
“An island community (New England) 
witnesses a senseless succession of murders, in 
which a mild old man, the town drunk, its rich- 





WOOLRICH, CORNELL—Continued 


est widow, its halfwit and a young couple are 
all victims. Champ Prescott, New York City 
detective, lends some professional assistance, 
finds a common denominator in the death pattern 
just in time to save the life of the girl he loves.” 
Kirkus 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARTLETT, ARTHUR CHARLES, 1901- 


Baseball and Mr Spalding; the history 
and romance of baseball. Farrar, Straus 
1951 295p front $3 

“The story of baseball's first great pitcher 
and founder of the sporting goods house which 
bears his name. Almost a contemporary of the 
game, Spalding was born in 1850, and per- 
formed in the days when hurling was done 
underhand. After his pitching career he became 
president of the Chicago White Stockings, and 
began publishing a ‘Guide’ to baseball, as well 
as starting a sports goods business.” Kirkus 


BUSHAKRA, MARY WINIFRED 


I married an Arab. Day 1951 246p illus 


$3 
“An American girl of Quaker background 
. . married an Arab she had met) at the Uni- 
versity of Seville in Spain. She tells with quiet 
humor of the strange experiences she had meet- 
ing her husband’s family in Lebanon and learn- 
ing new customs.”” Retail bookseller 


DREISER, HELEN (PATGES) RICHARDSON 
My life with Dreiser. World Pub. 1951 
328p illus $3.75 
The intimate story of a literary giant, told 
by the woman who knew him best during the 
last 26 years of his life. It provides glimpses of 
Dreiser's contemporaries, the great and near- 
great of his era, the writers, painters, dancers, 
actors, political figures 


EWEN, Davin, 1907- 


Story of Arturo Toscanini. Holt 1951 
142p front $2.50 

Covers the maestro’s student days at the 
Conservatory in Parma, his brilliant debut at 
nineteen when he conducted Aida in Rio de 
Janeiro on a moment's notice. Here, too, are the 
great days at La Scala in Milan, at Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony and his recent epoch-making radio con- 
certs with the N.B.C. Symphony 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Riddle of MacArthur; Japan, Korea and 
the Far East. Harper 1951 240p $2.75 
MacArthur is revealed not only in his pres- 
ent situation but through the pattern of his life 
and those persons who influenced it. With an 
understanding of the figure who has been direct- 
ing our Far Eastern military strategy the author 
has been able to analyze the background of the 
Korean War and the broader aspects of the situ- 
ation in the seething, vitally important area that 
is Asia today 








READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


McCorpD, JAMES BENNETT, 1870-1950 


My patients were Zulus, by James B. Mc. 
Cord, with John Scott Douglas. Rine- 
hart 1951 308p front $3 

Margaret and James McCord arrived in 

Durban, Africa, in 1899 with practically no 

money, two children, and hearts full of hope 

and expectation. For the next forty years th ey 
lived an extraordinary life. They revolutioniz 
the relationship between the whites and the 

Zulus, built clinics, dispensaries, a training 

school for nurses, inspired a school for Zulu 

doctors 


TAYLOR, ROSEMARY (DRACHMAN) 1899- 


Harem scare’m; illus. by Paul Galdone. 
Crowell 1951 246p illus $3 

“The author reveals her adventures as a 
war correspondent in the 1920's for the ‘Tu 
Citizen.’ She covered the Riff War as the 
female among thousands of men; got inside a 
harem; fell in love with a bank clerk; had jaun 
dice; won the nickname Wild Bill, etc.’ Retail 
bookseller 


WoOoDHAM SMITH, CECIL BLANCHE (FiTz 


GERALD) 1896- 
Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910. Mc- 

Graw 1951 382p illus $4.50 

An exploration of Florence Nightingale’s 

entire life, from her conventional girlhood, 
through her entrance into the nursing profession 
and her service in the Crimean War, to her crea- 
tion of a career of service and dignity from the 
ignorance, immortality and neglect which pre- 
dominated the field when she first entered it 


AMERICAN PHENOMENA 


JAMEs, LESLIE, pseud. 


Americans in glasshouses. Schuman 1951 
152p $2 
A pseud-scientific portrait of the United 
States by an Englishman, especially a satire on 
the impressions Europeans have of Americans 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. 


Investigating powers of Congress. Wil- 
son, H.W. 1951 28lp (Reference 
shelf v 22, no. 6) $1.75 

Contains material selected “to cover the 
social, political, and legal implications of con- 
gressional investigations, as well as suggested 
alternatives and reforms. The bibliography is 
offered as a basis for further reading; the pub- 
lished hearings of the congressional committees 
themselves are included.” Preface 


STOKES, THOMAS LUMSFORD, 1898- 


The Savannah; illus. by Lamar Dodd. 
Rinehart 1951 401p illus (Rivers of 
America) $4 

“Its history is spread on a wide canvas 
because this river was vital to an Indian empire 
before white men glimpsed these shores. And 
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STOKES, THOMAS L.—Continued 


through all the intricate developments of our 
country, it remains a nerve center of a strategic 
region. There is . . . blending of political, eco- 
nomic, and human facets of the Savannah's his- 
tory.” Library journal 


BALLET 


DRAPER, NANCY 


Ballet for beginners, by Nancy Draper 
and Margaret F. Atkinson. . . Knopf 
1951 115p illus $3.75 


“Children’s ballet class photographs by 
Fred Lyon; drawings by Margaret F. Atkinson; 
music adapted and arranged by Beatrix B. Wool- 
ard.” Subtitle 

“For the beginner of any age, this explains, 
the basic ballet positions and practice methods, 
tells how a ballet is created and summarizes 
ballets which appeal to children. A dictionary 
of ballet terms and more than 100 photographs 
and charts are included.” Huntting 


CARPENTRY 


CROCKER, CONSTANCE HOMER 


Creative carpentry. Houghton 1951 39p 
illus $2 


“The author, in attempting to escape from 
blueprints, offers instead a system in which no 
dimensions are given and the measurements are 
made with objects. The basic principles of join- 
ing, bracing and so on are discussed in four 
‘construction charts’ with plenty of careful dia- 
grams, and bright ideas for projects.’” Kirkus 


DRAMA 


BLUM, DANIEL C. 
Pictorial history of the American theatre, 
1900-1950. Greenberg 1950 276p illus 
$7.50 


“A collection of photographs, both single 
portraits and group pictures, arranged chrono- 
logically to tell the connected story of the Amer- 
ican theater from 1900 to 1950. The chrono- 
logical arrangement and the very full index make 
it possible to follow the career of the individual 
performer.” 


VAN DRUTEN, JOHN, 1901- 


Bell, book and candle; a comedy. Ran- 
dom House 1951 168p illus $2.50 


Characters: 2 women, 3 men. First pre- 
sented by Irene Mayer Selznick at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre on November 14, 1950 

A comedy about witchcraft set in modern 
Manhattan 


FOR LITERARY PALATES 


HARRIMAN, MARGARET (CASE) 
Vicious Circle; the story of the Algon- 


quin Round Table; illus. by Al Hirsch- 
feld. Rinehart 1951 310p illus $3 
A “history of what was an innocent lunch 
group at her father’s hotel and shows how it 
grew to be an important factor in literature, in 
the theater and in American wit and humor. For 
here are the greats—F.P.A., Kaufman, Connolly, 
Woollcott, Parker, Gilmore, Weaver, Peggy 
Wood, Anderson, Benchley, Broun, and many 
others, in their early days before the public had 
ever heard of them, their careers and their 
fame.” Kirkus 


VAN DOoREN, MARK, 1894- ed. 


Introduction to poetry. Sloane 1951 
xxviii, 556p $4 

An anthology of 400 British and American 
poems introduced by a series of commentaries 
on 30 individual poems. The selection which 
ranges from Chaucer and the thirteenth century 
to the present day is chosen to serve as an intro- 
duction to the reading of poetry 


FOR THE LADIES 


DAVIS, MAXINE 


Facts about the menopause. McGraw 
1951 172p $2.50 
In a reassuring, easily understandable way 
the author examines this transitional period, ex- 
plaining its causes, symptoms, physiology, and 
treatment 


ROULSTON, MARJORIE (HILLIS) 1890- 


You can start all over; a guide for the 
widow and divorcee; with drawings by 
Winifred Mury. Harper 1951 141p 
illus $2.50 

The author “turns her attention to the 
woman who, through death, divorce, or other 
causes, finds herself alone and must adjust, emo- 
tionally, financially, or socially, to her changed 
status. The advice is shrewd . . . and covers 
such points as the futility of holding to the past, 
ways of making money, re-marriage and men to 
avoid, and the compensations possible in solitary 
middle age.”” Bkl. 


WILLIAMS-HELLER, ANNIE (WILHELM) 


1904- 

Busy woman’s cook book; a complete 
guide to the preparation and cooking 
of tasty dishes in 10 to 20 minutes, 
and balanced meals in 15 to 30 min- 
utes. Daye 1951 342p illus $2.95 

“This is both more and less than a cook- 
book, for it outlines procedure for planning, 
organizing a kitchen, marketing scheduling the 
time allotment for preparing a meal . . . sug- 
gesting short cuts, etc.” Kirkus 





FOR WARRIORS 


CATTON, BRUCE, 1899- 
Mr Lincoln's army. Doubleday 1951 
372p maps $3.75 


This is the story of Lincoln's famous army 
of the Potomac during the early years of the 
Civil War, when it was under the command of 
Gene ral George B. McClellan. It is an 
acco unt, gathered from diaries and letters and 
ares ished re ports, of the ordinary foot soldiers, 
discovered that their war was grim and 
ust ever be 


dashing 








Corr, HARLEY FRANCIS, 1898- 
Battle Em zed; submarine fighters of 
World War II ,by; Harley Cope and 
W alter K Norton 1951 244p illus 


o>./2 








purpose of this book is to 
traordinary versatility of what 

the most important fighting 
—the submarines. The 
e chosen is to relate each 
that the submarines of the 
were sent out to perform, 
as many ships.’ Foreword 












REUBEN 
ahead in the Armed Forces; 
Paul M. Brown, Howard 
F. Uphoff ,and, Richard Schwinger. 
Doubleday 1951 96p illus $2.50 
The author vr “tells whether it is better to 
enlist or be w to pass tests well, what 
branch of service and job to pick, how to earn 
ti “a uil bookseller 
WALLACE, WILLARD MOSHER, 1911- 
Appeal to arms; a military history of the 
American Revolution. Harper 1951 


HORCHOW, 
How to get 
Consultants: 









308p illus n aps $4.50 
“The full story of the military campaigns 
the Amer Revolution has only recently 
emerged with the discovery of vital manuscripts 
and correspondence of the period. A compre- 
hensive tr struggle, incorporating 


esented here.” 


Huntting 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FRANKL, LEE 
How to expand and improve your home 
. by Training-Thru-Sight Associ- 
ates: Lee Frankl. Simmons-Boardman 
1951 245p illus $5.95 
The complete, step-by-step illustrated 
guide for expanding, altering and modernizing 
Subtitle 


€€ 
iSp 


your home 
PARKER, PAGE 
home; 


Upholstering at 
pair, and remode 


how to create, re- 
| upholstered furnish- 
ings, by Page Parker and J. G. Fornia 
Greenberg 1951 422p illus $5.95 

This detailed, easy-to-follow book gives 
yns you need to create, re- 
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pair, and remodel your upholstered furnishings 
right in your own home. It covers ‘l Is yo 
need (some of which you can make yourself) 
the frames, the materials, and advises which us 


furniture to select for reupholstering 


OTHER LANDS AND 
PEOPLES 


CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER, 1890- 


All the best in Switzerland: with 


and maps. Dodd 1951 248p illu 
$4 


“A Sydney Clark travel book 
“Up-to-the minute in all it 
mation of hotels, transpor 
money, etc., this latest book 
a lively picture of the Swis 
today, as a background for travel H 








CLIFTON, ALLAN STEPHEN, 19 
Time of fallen blossoms; illus. by Yos! 
nori Kinoshita. Knopf 1951 l] 
$3 
“An interpreter’s experier 
Hiroshima during the Occu 
ing descriptions of the beauty 
actions of the Japanese, 








can troops, etc. The auth 
Retail bookseller 
STRANSKY, JAN 
East wind over Prague. Rand H 


1950 245p $3 
“A Czech who fought ¢ 
bitter end in his nativ untry tells of the R 
sian liberation—of looting, van f 
He explains why the name Yalt 
Munich to his country f 
Russian diplomacy is simply 


effective 





RELIGION AND ETHICS 


BUTTRICK, GEORGE ARTHUR, 1892 


So we believe, so we pray. Abi: 
Cokesbury 1951 256p $2.75 
The author explores a firm basis f 


faith—analyzing great Christian affirmati 
showing what these beliefs have meant 


past, their historical development in Christian 
ity, what they can mean to us today. He t 
examines the Lord's Prayer as the supreme 


pression of Christian belief 


JOHNSTONE, MARGARET BLAIR 
Create your own tomorrow 
1950 252p $2.50 
Deals with the problems of everyday 
marital relations, parenthood, adultery, inter 
perance, death, lack of faith—and it give f 
tical hardheaded on how to handle ther 


Doubleday 


advice 
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STAMM, FREDERICK KELLER, 1883- 


If this be religion— Day 1950 116p 
$1.75 

A “challenge to organized religion and to 

the mercenary, socially proper and religiously 

questionable layman, by a sincere, experienced 

minister who is se riously concerned by the poles 

of apathy and interference in the church.” Bl. 


SCIENCE 


CONANT, JAMES BRYANT, 1893- 
Science and common sense. Yale Univ. 
Press 1951 371p illus $4 

An outgrowth of the author's earlier work 
“On understanding science’ which was ad- 
dressed primarily to teachers 

Through the case history method, that is 
the examination of outstanding advances in the 
early history of science ;the author; endeavors 
) provide the intelligent citizen with an appre- 
ciation of what science can accomplish and of 
the point of view of the laboratory scientist.” 
Library journal 








HoFFMAN, M. Davin, 1894- ed. 
Readings for the atomic age. Globe Bk. 
1950 406p illus $2 
‘A collection of articles by outstanding 
newspapermen, radio commentators, educators, 
and scientists treats the atomic bomb in four 
ways: the emotional impact, the historical de- 
velopment, the fundamental scientific facts, a 
look into the future. There are teaching aids 
1a glossary of scientific terms.’ Bkl. 








SPORTS 


ALLEN, ETHAN 

Baseball techniques illustrated; designed 
and illus. by Tyler Micoleau. Barnes, 
A.S. 1951 96p illus (Barnes sports lib) 
$1.50 

This book is especially for the beginner 
nd inexperienced coach. The author and illus- 
trator tell how to play baseball by showing how, 
with the illustrations and coaching air going 
hand in hand. Batting, base running, infield 
play, outfield play strategy, pitching and catch- 
ing are included 


BOURQUARDEZ, VIRGINIA 
Sports equipment ; selection, care and re- 
pair ,by, Virginia Bourquardez ,and, 
Charles Heilman. Barnes, A.S. 1950 

xxi, 358p illus $5 

“It is the purpose of this book to assist 
persons interested in purchasing athletic equip- 
ment to better understand those complexities 
associated with selection, care, and repair of 
sports equipment and to provide basic informa- 
tion necessary for an intelligent choice.” Preface 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE, 1892- 

Silver wolf ; decorations by Allan Thomas. 
Longmans 1951 216p illus $2.50 

This exciting adventure story tells of Judd 
Hunter and Kit Carson who at seventeen join 
Captain Bent’s wagon freight-train. The three 
months between Missouri and Santa Fe are 
packed with adventures. There are terrible days 
and nights on the desert without water, danger 
of buffalo stampedes, hostile Indians, desper- 

adoes and rattlesnakes infesting the trail 


HOWARD, ELIZABETH 
Peddler’s girl. Morrow 1951 240p front 
$2.50 

A romantic novel for teen age girls. The 
background is the Middle West of the 1840's 
Lucy and her youn ger brother, Elijah, go on a 
trip with their uncle in his peddler's wagon. 
Lucy discovers that she has pioneer blood in her 
veins and feels the fascination of the opening 


of the West 


SEVENTEEN (PERIODICAL) 
The Seventeen reader; stories and articles 
from Seventeen magazine; selected and 
ed. by Bryna Ivens. Lippincott 1951 
310p illus $2.75 
Eight short stories about the lives and ex- 
periences of young people, and thirty-five articles 
constitute a basic guide to problems of the 
growing-up years and afford practical answers to 
the questions modern girls are always asking 


SHURTLEFF, BERTRAND LESLIE, 1897- 

Awol the courier; jacket drawing and 

illus. by Diana Thorne. Bobbs 1951 

272p illus $2.50 

Awol, the famous Doberman pinscher, re- 

turns again to the war, this time in Korea. His 
master, now a war correspondent, lends him to 
the army for courier duty in making contact be 
tween the patriots in North Korea and the fight- 
ing South Koreans 


WHEELWRIGHT, JERE HUNGERFORD 
Kentucky stand. Scribner 1951 279p illus 
map $3 

“Adventure and love during the days on 
the Kentucky frontier in 1777 when Daniel 
Boone and a handful of other courageous men 
were faced with the danger of hostile Indians 
and the hazard of war with the British. Nine- 
teen-year-old Jim Cheston, son of a rich Mary- 
land planter, plays the lead.’ Retail bookseller 


SUBTEENS 


BAKER, MARGARET JOYCE, 1918 

A castle and Sixpence; decorations by 

Decie Merwin. Longmans 1951 18lp 
illus $2.50 

The Martingale family which consists of a 

widowed mother and four children inherit their 

ancestral castle where there are a great many 

cats which have something to do with Miss 








BAKER, MARGARET J.—Continued 
Martingale’s strange will. Here, also, is the 
mystery about Sixpence, the boy who wanders 
through the castle at night 


BEIM, JERROLD, 1910- 
Across the bridge; illus. by Thomas 
Maley. Harcourt 1951 183p illus $2.50 
A story which tells of shy ten-year old 
Jeff's tribulations as he tries to readjust himself 
to being poor in a factory town. Friendship 
with Polish children of the neighborhood helps 
him to find his place at school and with friends 
BUTTERFIELD, FRANCES (WESTGATE ) 
From little acorns; the story of your body; 
pictures by Dorothy Marion Weiss. 
Renbayle House 1951 158p illus $2.50 
Judy and David Jones step off the train 
and begin a wonderful and most unusual adven- 
ture—an adventure into the wonders of the 
human body and how it works—as related by 
their grandfather doctor 


WooLLEy, CATHERINE 
Railroad cowboy; illus. by Iris Beatty 
Johnson. Morrow 1951 160p illus $2 


“Eight-year-old David not only owned an 
electric train, and had made friends with the 
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crossings’ watchman, but helped to organize the 
Railroad Cowboys, an exclusive group of train 
fans, composed of third graders, one younger 
and even a fifth grade man.” Kirkus © ’ 


PRE-SCHOOL 


BEATTY, HETTY BURLINGAME, 1906- 
Little Owl Indian; story and pictures by 
Hetty Burlingame Beatty. Houghton 
1951 32p illus $2.25 
An easy-to-read picture book about Little 
Owl, the Indian boy, his pony and his forest 
friends. Illustrated in Indian-primitive colors 


MCGINLEY, PHYLLIS LOUISE, 1905- 
Blunderbus; illus. by William Wiesner, 
Lippincott 1951 47p illus $2 

The career of lovable Number Three—the 
last of the old double-deck, open-top Fifth 
Avenue buses. It looked as if Number Three 
would be scrapped, but then came a wonderful 
snowstorm, an adventure with His Honor the 
Mayor and a parade that proved there was life 
in old Blunderbus yet 
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The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 


libraries of: 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto 





FICTION 


SCHULBERG. The disenchanted 
KEYES. Joy Street 

RoBINSON. The cardinal 
CALDWELL. The balance wheel 
CosTAIN. Son of a hundred kings 
WyLiz. The disappearance 
ULLMAN. River of the sun 
WALTARI. The adventurer 
BARRETT. Left hand of God 
YeERBY. Floodtide 

THURBER. Thirteen clocks 
BARKER. Rivers parting 
SETON. Foxfire 


NON-FICTION 

HEYERDAHL. Kon-Tiki 
THOMAS. Out of this world 
MIZENER. Far side of Paradise 
Hauser. Look younger, live longer 
YOuNG. Rommel, the desert fox .......... 
Cuppy. Decline and fall of practically every- 

body 
REYNOLDS. 
Fry. Lady's not for burning 
HuBBARD. Dianetics 
GILBRETH. 
SKINNER. Nuts in May 
WILSON. My six convicts 


Courtroom 





